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Jamestown’s Three Hundred Years. 


N ONE important respect the Jamestown exposition, 
which opens on April 26th, 1907, and closes on De- 
cember Ist, will differ widely from previous fairs of 
the past quarter of a century in the United States. 
Held, as it will be, at Hamyton Roads, it will afford 
the opportunity for the elaborate naval display which 
is booked to take place there. At the expositions at 
Chicago and St. Louis the navel feature was neces- 
sarily lacking. At Chicago’s Columbian fair, Spain held 
the place of honor among the foreign nations. At 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, France 
held the primacy among the visitors. Englancd will be 
the favored guest at Jamestown, for the celebration 
will commemorate the planting of the first permanent 
settlement of English-speaking people ever seen on 
the American continent. 

In one of his speeches, Webster, in his magnificent 
phrase, spoke of the “‘ Power which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with her possessions 
and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, follow- 
ing the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.’’ When Chris- 
topher Newport, Bartholomew Gosnold, Captain John 
Smith and their companions sailed into the James 
River in April, 1607, and established their little settle- 
ment on the banks of that stream, they did the deed 
which is now to be celebrated. To-day England’s em- 
pire sweeps across more meridians than Spain’s did in 
the days of Charles V. Her ‘‘meteor flag’’ is at 
home on all the world’s seas. When Newport, Gos- 
nold, and their associates stepped ashore near the 
mouth of the James three hundred years ago, England’s 
expansion to imperial dimensions began at that hour 
and at that spot. 

Manifestly England will have a vital interest in the 
Jamestown fair. All Americans also have an interest 
in the festivities at the mouth of the James. The 
opening words of a very large chapter in universal 
history were written right there. 

. « 


Letters That Altered History. 


WILL THE Harriman- Roosevelt letters figure in the 

campaign of 1908? Possibly they will. The 
Democrats may be relied on to use every weapon 
which they can lay their hands on. If this Harriman 
weapon turns out to be of any service to them next 
year they will wield it. Ex-President Van Buren’s 
letter on Texas annexation, which was extorted from 
him by his enemies of the Calhoun branch of his party 
in the spring of 1844, defeated him for the presiden- 
tial candidacy in that year by turning the Southern 
delegates against him, and gave the nomination to 
Polk. Clay, the Whig candidate, wrote letters on the 
same issue in the same canvass which turned the ex- 
treme anti-slavery men in the North against him and 
put Polk in the White House. The Mulligan letters 
defeated Blaine in the convention of 1876, after a tre- 
mendous fight, and concentrated all his opponents on 
Hayes, who got the nomination. The same letters 
helped to beat Blaine at the polls in 1884, when his 
opponent was Cleveland, and thus broke the line of 
uninterrupted Republican succession in the presidency 
since Lincoln. 

Had Clay won instead of Polk—and he undoubtedly 
would have won if he had refrained from making his 
fatal and entirely needless concessions to slavery in his 
campaign letters-—the Mexican War might have been 
averted, and the course of history might have been 
altered. Freed from the impediment of the Mulligan 
letters Blaine would have carried the country in 1884, 
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notwithstanding the Conkling-Robertson feud, Cleve- 
land’s Waterloo would have come before his Auster- 
litz, and the line of Republican Presidents might have 
continued unbroken to this day. ‘* The chief qualifica- 
tion which I shall ask of a Whig candidate hereafter,’’ 
exclaimed Clay’s disgusted friend, Joshua R. Giddings, 
when the returns of 1844 came in, *’is that he shall 
not be able to read or write.’ Perhaps this sort of 
qualification in a presidential aspirant might make 
some appeal to campaign managers to-day. With a 
stenographer and a typewriter at his elbow a fluent 
political leader could do more havoc to himself and 
to his party in a minute in 1908 than he could have 
done with the pencil of 1844 or 1876 in twenty-four 
hours. 
. » 

Let Governor Hughes Have His Way. 
‘THE statement by State Chairman Woodruff that 

Governor Hughes’s policies generally will prevail 
in the New York Legislature comes not a day too soon. 
We have said before, and we repeat, that Governor 
Hughes was elected on pledges which the people ex- 
pected him to keep, and that, in trying to keep them, 
he is simply fulfilling his duty. He does not hesitate 
to say, as he did in his notable speech at Glens Falls, 
that he feels his accountability to the people, and pur- 
poses to administer the government with an eye single 
to the public good. Personal and political interests 
do not concern him. He is willing to take the respon- 
sibility that has been put upon him. All he asks of 
the Legislature and of his party is that they shall give 
him power to meet this responsibility according to his 
high ideals of the public service. 

The Governor does not favor oppressive legislation ; 
he does not desire to threaten property rights, but he 
believes that the laws should be enforced and the in- 
terests of the public safeguarded, and that those who 
receive favors from the State should be held accounta- 
ble for the performance of every obligation that the 
State imposes upon them. Assuming this attitude 
from the outset, and maintaining it consistently, the 
Governor has taken the only course left open to him 
in fulfillment of his pledges. That he was bound to 
win was obvious, and the Republican leaders who failed 
to realize this fact disclosed their inability to recog- 
nize a widespread and deep-seated sentiment pervading 
every part of the State. 


e * 
Roosevelt To Save Our Ships. 
66 /HEN criticism and ignorant interference meet 


every effort toward further development, 
there is no incentive to go after new business.’’ These 
are the words of James J. Hill in announcing his de- 
termination not to build another ship to replace the 
Dakota, wrecked in Japanese waters. Convinced that 
Congress cannot be moved from its position of hostility 
to American shipping interests, he will give up the 
attempt to develop the Eastern trade which the Great 
Northern line of trans-Pacific steamships was designed 
to capture, and will let the Japanese reap the benefit 
which may grow from their far-seeing commercial pol- 
icy in the Pacific. With California legislating against 
the Japanese as an inferior people, we have the spec- 
tacle, humiliating to our national pride, of one of our 
greatest financial geniuses confessing defeat in face 
of the enlightened policy of the Japanese government 
and the stubborn refusal of cur own to grant a sub- 
sidy to the only American industry that is unprotected 
from foreign competition. Yet we are nearer to this 
vast Oriental trade than any other Western nation. 
Another result of the failure of Congress to enact a 
subsidy bill is the announcement that the Oceanic 
Steamship Company will withdraw its vessels from the 
San Francisco-Australian service, letting its business 
go to the enterprising foreigner. 

Imagine the efforts which the governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany would put forth to se- 
cure the prize for their merchant marine if those coun- 
tries occupied our commanding geographical position ! 
The opponents of a ship subsidy who have asserted 
that labor has no interest in the adoption of the princi- 
ple almost universally approved by trading countries 
other than the United States find their answer in Mr. 
Hill’s statement that under present conditions he has 
given to the Nagasaki ship-yards work to the amount 
of $6,000, which would have cost $19,000 in this coun- 
try. How long will the labor interests submit to the 
maintenance by Congress of a policy which permits 
such work, which should—and would, under the terms 
of a subsidy bill—be done by American workmen, to 
go to the shops of our formidable Asiatic commercial 
rival ? 

Secretary Root’s far-sighted plans for closer com- 
mercial union with South America have received a 
check, as President Roosevelt frankly admits, by the 
adverse decision of Congress, and its effect is em- 
phasized by the disappointment felt in Argentina, 
whose minister of foreign affairs, while expressing his 
regret at the present turn of affairs, prophesies the 
eventual conversion of Congress to a policy which 
means great commercial benefits for his country, but 
many-fold more for the United States. The most 
cheering recent news for the friends of this distinct- 
ively American measure is that President Roosevelt will 
vigorously champion it from now until the next session 
of Congress, when those Republican Representatives 
and Senators who have acted as obstructionists will 
doubtless find it increasingly difficult to explain to the 
people their reasons for opposing the President and the 
great commercial interests of the country in the mat- 
ter of this urgently-needed legislation. 
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The Plain Truth. 


EARLY every State of the Union which has a Legis- 
lature in session this winter is passing restrictive 

or ‘‘reform’’ fire- and life-insurance bills. The Jn- 
surance Press has a long list of the measures which 
have been reported in the various States. They are 
of all kinds and varieties, some good, many indifferent, 
and just as many bad. The cry to ‘‘curb the trusts ”’ 
came first, and we still hear its echoes. Then came 
the demand that the insurance companies must be 
muzzled, and the work is still proceeding. Now, we 
are told that the railroad companies must have their 
turn. It is easy to foresee that for the next year or 
two every politician with a stick, big or a little one, 
is to have a whack at the railroads. What the next 
thing will be no one can predict. We are living ina 
time of the country’s greatest prosperity, but how 
long can prosperity endure while demagogues, muck 
rakers, and imitation reformers lead the excited crowd ? 


‘HE RAILROAD attorneys who are opposing the 

passage of the public-utilities bill in the New 
York Legislature lay the greatest stress upon the 
alleged necessity of a provision for a full court review 
of the orders of the new commissions which it is pro- 
posed to create. This argument has an aspect of fair- 
ness, but the most cursory investigation shows it to be 
specious. As Governor Hughes has pointed out, a court 
review is automatically provided when it is charged 
that in any ruling the commission has violated the 
constitutional prohibition in depriving any person or 
corporation of property without due process of law, or 
in taking private property for public use without just 
compensation. But if every act of the commission, 
irrespective of charges against its constitutionality, is 
subject to review by the courts, then why have a com- 
mission? The facility with which corporations can 
block the operation of legislation by appeals to the 
courts is notorious ; witness the millions of franchise 
taxes unpaid in New York State and the excess pay- 
ments of consumers under the eighty-cent gas law in 
New York City pending judicial determination. Gov- 
ernor Hughes is probably as well advised as to the 
legality of the provision making ordinary rulings of 
the commission final as are any of the bill’s critics. 
There may be other minor provisions of the measure 
which are open to criticism; this one issue can no 
longer be beclouded by special pleading. 

- 


F THE iron ever entered into the soul of W. J. Bryan, 
it must have felt red hot when he heard the sugges- 
tion of John Temple Graves, editor of the Atlanta 
Georgian, that Bryan should nominate Roosevelt for 
re-election to the presidency. The spectacle of Bryan 
arising in the next Democratic national convention and 
nominating any one but himself for the presidency, or 
listening to the suggestion that any one else be named, 
is refreshing. The twice-defeated candidate has never 
been an illustrious example of self-abnegation. Start- 
ing in without a dollar, and with a mediocre mental 
equipment, but with a well-developed and resounding 
voice and a vivid imagination, he has succeeded in in- 
ducing the great Democratic party to name him twice 
as its presidential candidate. Out of this magnificent 
publicity he has succeeded in accumulating, through 
the emoluments of a paid stump-speaker, public lec- 
turer, and writer, a snug fortune of nearly. half a 
million dollars. Bryan has learned the lesson that 
publicity pays, and it did not take him long to learn 
it. Thus far, in his account with the Democracy, the 
ledger shows a good balance on Bryan’s side, but what 
has the Democracy to show for it but two ignominious 
defeats and the prospect of still another ? Friends of 
Roosevelt need be in no fear regarding the possibility 
of carrying Bryan as one of the burdens of the next 
Republican campaign. There is only one side on which 
he will appear, and that will be the side on which there 
will be the most money and notoriety for W. J. 


HE FACT that the publisher of a prominent New 
York newspaper was recently fined by a Federal 
judge for the printing of improper advertising matter 
has led to various caustic comments on the immorality 
of the press. These comments are hardly justifiable. 
As a rule, the newspapers seek to eliminate immoral 
features. If there were no other reason, the fact that 
it pays to print a clean and wholesome paper would be 
sufficient to make that the proper course from the 
standpoint of selfishness. So far as the New York 
newspaper which has just been so heavily fined is 
concerned, this is to be said in its favor: The particu- 
lar form of ‘‘ personal ’’ advertising to which objection 
was properly made had been instituted as a depart- 
ment in its early days, and had served, in many 
notable instances, a good purpose. That abuses slow- 
ly crept in was unfortunate, but we doubt if the re- 
sponsible proprietor realized that they were abuses 
until the matter was called to his attention by the 
courts. Then the abuses ceased. If the public were 
aware of the desperate efforts made by the immoral 
element to secure the pecuniary benefits of publicity 
under all forms of disguise in our great publications, 
they would realize that the publisher is not always to 
blame for not promptly discovering the character of 
the advertising notices received during the hurry of 
creating a great newspaper from day to day. Con- 
sidering the brevity of the time in which a daily news- 
paper must be prepared, and the vast amount of news 
from every part of the world which must be gathered, 
the difficulty of confirming every statement and of sub- 
jecting every advertisement to analytical scrutiny be- 
comes apparent. The great dailies of our cities, are 
conducted as conservatively and carefully as those of 
any other country. 
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PEOPL 


“HOSE great corporations which have put a low age- 


limit on the efficiencv of men should take note of 


Dr. George W. Clarke, 
of New York, the oldest 
living graduate of Union 
College, who recently 
celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday, and who is 
still an active and useful 
member of the commu- 
nity. Always inter- 
ested in charitable work, 
he still holds office ina 
number of institutions 
and works industriously 
for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. Dr. Clarke was 
the founder and for 
thirty - five years head 
of the former Mount 
Washington Collegiate 
Institute, where many 
afterwards prominent 
i men were his pupils. 
ictive, and the youngest old On his latest birthday 
man in New York . ‘6 ” : 
oe Mietadenl Steen his old boys enter- 
tained him at a dinner 
at the Waldorf, and no one entered more heartily into 
the spirit of the occasion than the chief guest. One 
of Dr. Clarke’s most famous pupils was Roscoe Conk- 
ling, who was once ‘‘ whaled’’ by the doctor, and who 
attributed to this thrashing much of his political suc- 
cess. Besides his educational work, Dr. Clarke has 
been identified with movements for improving the 
city. Hewas one of the founders of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and at one time took quite a 
notable part in politics. As delegate to the New York 
Republican convention of 1872 he, by an eloquent 
speech, stampeded the convention to General John A. 
Dix, who was nominated for Governor, and whose elec- 
tion, it is claimed, insured the choice of General Grant 
for President. The doctor was elected to the assembly 
at Albany before he ever saw General Dix, and had 
the pleasure of voting for Conkling for Senator. 
a 
HERR BEBEL, the head of the Socialist party in 
Germany, rose to his supreme leadership from 
the lowly lot of a wheelwright. A self-educated man, 
he is a fine orator and debater, and always has a large 
and attentive audience when he speaks. He neither 
drinks nor smokes, and has gained reputation as a writer. 

















DR. GEORGE W. CLARKE, 


Ninety years old, still hale an 


N THIS practical age business talent of the first 

order wins for its possessor not only great material 
rewards, but also 
the widest es- 
teem. Our mer- 
chant princes 
and our captains 
of industry of 
every sort are 
deservedly 
among the most 
respected and 
most influential 
of our citizens. 
In recognition of 
the character and 
ability which 
they display in 
the creation and 
management of 
important enter- 
prises, honors of 
many kinds are 
bestowed upon 
them more free- 
ly, perhaps, than 





LOUIS STERN, 


Prominent merchant and Republican leader, 
whom the French government has on any oO ther 
decorated.— Aurtz 


class in the com- 
munity. The re- 
cent decoration of Mr. Louis Stern, of New York, by 
the French government may be cited as an illustration 
of this statement. Mr. Stern is a member of the well- 
known and highly-prosperous dry-goods firm of Stern 
Brothers, and one of the ablest business men in the 
metropolis. Owing to his thorough fitness for the 
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XN yyuN di X 
kK TALKED 

4 4 4 4 
gifts as a public speaker, and her great interest in 
Irish industries. At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Irish Industries Association, at which she was pre- 
siding, she brought up for consideration a letter that 
she had received from a lady in Cleveland, O., asking 
information about hotel accommodations during the 
exhibition, and containing the statement that ‘if wide- 
spread enthusiastic interest counts for anything legions 
of Americans will visit Dublin in the course of the 
coming summer.”’ 

a 
HODES scholars from America have not thus far 
succeeded in winning exceptional intellectual rank 

at Oxford University. 
Perhaps that will 
come in time, or it 
may be that the condi 
tions will always pre- 
vent our representa- 
tives there, however 
capable, from achiev- 
ing scholarly suprem- 
acy. But the de- 
partment of sports 
is regarded as one of 
the most important 
at that ancient insti- 
tution of learning, 
and in it the Ameri- 
cans have already 
made _ themselves 
felt. A yearly event 
of much account to 
collegians in England 
is the athletic meet- 
ing between Oxford 
and Cambridge. The 
rivalry between the 
two universities is in- 
tense, and the honors 
of victory from year 
to year have been 
well divided. This 
year Oxford won with 
the greatest of ease, 
thanks to the skill of 
American Rhodes 

















P. M. YOUNG, 


scholars who fought An American Rhodes scholar, winning 
° he oad jt p tor Oxt n the 
on her side, and who ee Re Oe re ene = 


contest with Cambridge. 
made three firsts. Miustrations Bureau. 
No records were 
broken, but Albert M. Stevens, of Yale, equaled the 
university record in the hammer throw. The final 
score was, Oxford 8 1-2 points, Cambridge 1 1-2. 
Among the most spectacular performances of the 
meet was that of P. M. Young, of South Dakota, who 
won both the broad and the high jump. Our photo- 
graph shows Young flying through the air in the broad 
jump, in which he cleared twenty-two feet and four 
inches. He was heartily applauded by the immense 
crowd of spectators, which included the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their two eldest sons. 

OVERS OF chess throughout the United States 

evinced, at the outset, lively interest in the re- 

cent chess match for the championship of the world, 
between Dr. Emanuel Lasker and Frank J. Marshall. 
The contest began in Brooklyn in January, was con- 
tinued in several other cities, and was concluded in 
New York. At first it was believed by Marshall’s 
friends that he would make a good showing against 
the famous master and international champion, but 
when, in game after game, the young Brooklyn expert 
failed to win, his best achievements being draws, his 
great inferiority to his opponent was admitted by his 
most loyal admirers. The final score stood: Lasker 
8, Marshall 0, drawn 7. Thus Lasker has won again 
the title of world’s champion in most decisive fashion. 
At the close of the match he said that Marshall’s bril- 
liant record at various great tournaments had led him 
to expect a much harder fight. Marshall himself as- 
serted that he did not play up to his best in this match. 
He will attend the coming championship tournament 
at Ostend, Belgium, which he hopes to win, as Lasker 
will be unable to attend it. In that case he expects 
to challenge Lasker to another competition. 
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LREADY world-famous for his development of new 
forms of plant life, Luther Burbank now extends 
his scientific observa- 
tions to the study of 
the improvement of the 
human race. In his 
*“‘Training of the Hu- 
man Plant,’’ soon to be 
published by the Century 
Company, he presents 
his ideas on this subject 
of race-culture in a style 
popular and suggestive, 
to be sure, rather than 
scientific, but for that 
very reason the more in- 
teresting. He sees in 
the vast immigration 
into the United States 
the most colossal ex- 
ample of the crossing of 
species known to history, 
affording an unparalleled 
opportunity for working The California “ plant wizard,” wh 
upon sensitive human na- "ries his theories, of plant-devel 
tures. Oneof Mr. Bur- = By courtesy of the Century Company. 
bank’s theories is that 
modern education is entirely too artificial. He would 
allow no child to see the inside of a school-house until 
the age of ten. The entrance of the young man or 
woman into active life a few years later than is at 
present the rule he regards as a matter of no impor- 
tance compared with the finer physical development 
which would result from the adoption of his system. 
Mr. Burbank does not minimize the influence of he- 
redity ; indeed, his plan for the perfection of the hu- 
man species includes (as an ideal experiment) the 
segregation (though not the removal from the general 
influences of the state) of a dozen normal families, 
upon whom the best influences should be brought to 
bear for ten generations ; but he believes, as he says, 
that “* environment is the architect of heredity,’’ and 
that proper training may make out of a so-called ab- 
normal child a splendid normal individual. The ten- 
generation experiment would accomplish more for 
humanity—that period being long enough to fix by he- 
redity any desired attribute—than under, ordinary con- 
ditions could be accomplished in a hundred. thousand 
years. But even Mr. Burbank himself, we imagine, 
has no expectation that the details of such an experi- 
ment will ever be even remotely realized. 
. 
ONE OF the most beautiful and popular members 
of the aristocracy in Great Britain is the Vis- 
countess Mas- 
sereene and Fer- 
rard. She isthe 
daughter of J. 
Sterling -Ains- 
worth, a promi- 
nent member of 
the British Par- 
liament, and was 
married to Lord 
Massereene in 
1905. Her hus- 
band, the vis- 
count, owns 16,- 
000 acres of land 
in Ireland, and 
over his fine 
home, in Antrim 
Castle, Lady 
Massereene pre- 
sides with grace 
and tact. The 
viscount served 
with distinction 
in the British 
army in the Boer 
war. His castle 
contains many valuable and noted works of art, but 
he treasures as perhaps his most highly-prized posses- 
sions the mace and the speaker’s chair of the old Irish 
House of Commons. These relics were handed down 
in the family from one of the viscount’s most eminent 
ancestors, the Baron Oriel, who was the last 

















LUTHER BURBANK, 





VISCOUNTESS MASSEREENE, 


Whose husband owns two highly prized his 
toric relics of great interest ao the 
Irish people. 





position, he was appointed as an American com- 
missioner to the Paris exposition of 1889-1900. 
There he rendered distinguished services, and be- 
cause of this and of his extensive business con- 
nections in France he has been made a knight of 
the famous Legion of Honor. Mr. Stern also 
commands public regard by other than business 
activities. He is a prominent and popular leader 
in the Republican party. To him largely belongs 
the credit for building up the great and flourishing 
Republican Club of New York, of which he was for 
many years the efficient president. 
‘THE international exhibition which opens at 
Dublin, Ireland, in May, now promises to be 
i brilliant success. Its promoters have had great 
lifficulties to overcome, but one obstacle after 
inother has been successfully surmounted. The 
requisite funds have been raised and the buildings 
are now rapidly going up. One of the most prom- 









>> )a] and when the historic mace and chair will be 


speaker of Ireland’s former law-making body. 
Merely as heirlooms these are of remarkable in- 
terest, but the time may come when they will 
attain to new public use and significance. There 
are many who anticipate the day when the im- 
perial Parliament will grant home rule to Ireland, 





utilized in the revived Irish Legislature. 
a 

HOUGH WE may expect to hear criticism of 

Mr. Cleveland for his acceptance of a $25,000 
salary as chairman of the executive committee of 
the association of life-insurance presidents, it will 
come from the same sources as the unwarranted 
attacks upon ex-Senator David B. Hill for his 
acceptance of a fee for legal services to an in- 
surance company —a professional course which 
was declared by the State Bar Association to 
have been entirely honorable and regular. The 
services to be rendered by Mr. Cleveland are 








nent factors in the preliminary work for the ex- 
hibition is Lady Aberdeen. As wife of the vice- 
roy she has great influence, but that is vastly 
multiplied by the charm of her personality, her 


TWO GREAT CHESS EXPERTS AT PLAY. 


Lasker at left) and Marshall struggling recently for the international championshiy 


which Lasker again won.—/?.-/. Press Bureau. 


of value proportionate with his salary, and muck- 
raking goes too far when it criticises him for 
receiving or the insurance authorities for pay- 
» ing it. 
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IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION IN BEHALF OF UNIVERSAL PEACE OPENING AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, OF THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESS, OF WHICH MR. CARNEGIE WAS 
PRESIDENT—RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, OF CHICAGO, ADDRESSING THE LARGE AUDIENCE—BISHOP POTTER, WHO PRESIDED, SEATED AT RIGHT CENTRE—ORATORIO SOCIETY AND 
ORCHESTRA, IN CHARGE OF DR. FRA )AMROSCH, ON THE STAGI Photoeranvh, convright, 1907, be Underwood & Underwood 


GRAND BANQUET GIVEN AT THE HOTEL SCHENLEY BY TH. TRUSTEES OF E RECE IN EONOR 


OF MR. AND MRS. CARNEGIE, AND ATTENDED, AMONG MANY OTHER NOTABLE PERSONS, BY THE FOREIGN DELEGATES TO THE PEACE C¢ 388 AT NEW YORK, WHO WERE THE GUESTS 
IN THIS COUNTRY OF MR. CARNEGIE—(X) MR. CARNEGIE, WITH MRS. CARNEGIE AT HIS LEFT.—Photograph, cop t, 107, by R, W. Johnston. 


ANDREW CARNEGIEF’S LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION AND PEACE. 
OPENING OF THE GREAT PEACE CONGRESS AT NEW YORK, OF WHICH HE WAS THE MOVING SPIRIT, AND HONORS PAID 
TO HIM AT THE FESTIVE CLOSE OF THE DEDICATION OF THE SUPERB INSTITUTE WHICH HE PRESENTED TO PIiTSBURG, 





“Ah 


iver 


G 


ND PART OF THE PRINCIPA 


! ’ racy RRIVIN J CARRIAGES AT CARNEGLS INSTITUTE, PITTSBURG, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
POINT OF THE FRENCH PUNITIVE EXPEDITION, ? / t, Mo ( RECENT NOTABLE DEDICATION CEREMONIES John ¢ 


Bragdon, Pennaylvania, 


RESIDENCE DISTRICT OF WELLSVILLE, 0., DURING HE GREATES FLOOD WHICI 


MORBIDLY CURIOUS CROWD Of 
HAS EXPERIENCED SINCE 1884 SoH 


THOUSANDS FOLLOWING EVELYN THAW ON HER WAY 
By, Ohi FROM LUNCHEON ON THE LAST DAY OF THE THAW TRIAL. — B. D. Henry, New York. 


Mrs. Allyn Capron, widow of Captain Capron, 


Riders monument, the largest granite monolith in the National Cemetery, ind the 
lroop K, who unveiled the monument 


President Roosevelt delivering the eulogy on 
Regulars detailed tor the cere vy his dead comrades of his old regiment. 


(PRIZE WINNER, DEDICATION OF THE ROUGH RIDERS MONUMENT IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY, APRIL 12TH. Vrs. C. R. Miller, Maryiand. 


“ MILLIONAIRES WHO SMILE ARE RARE.”— PHOTOGRAPH OF ANDREW CARNEGIE AND HIS ASSOCIATES TAKEN AT THE REUNION OF 


THE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH CORPS AT THE HOTEL 
MANHATTAN, NEW YORK, MARCH 28TH.— DURING HIS SPEECH MR, 


CARNEGIE SAID: “ MILLIONAIRES WHO SMILE ARE RARE.”—H. H. Atwater, New York, 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MARYLAND WINS. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF INTERESTING EVENTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC, PROVIDED BY 
« LESLIE’S WEFKLY’’ CORRESPONDENTS. 




















THE PRESIDENT 





AND HIS REORGANIZED CABINET. 








HEAD OF THE NATION AND HIS ABLE ADVISERS, NEW AND OLD, CONSIDERING IMPORTANT PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Copyrigit, 1907, by George Prince 
Right to left—Front row: President Roosevelt, Secretary ot the Treasury Cortelyou, Attorney-General Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy Metcalf, Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. Back row: Secretary of State Root, 
Secretary of War Taft, Postmaster-General Meyer, Secretary of the Interior Garfield, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Straus. 


How Havana Celebrated Cuba’s Independence Day 


OMEBODY has said, ‘‘ See Naples and then die,’’ 
but those who have witnessed a Sunday carnival 
in Cuba will exclaim, ‘‘See Havana and live!’’ No- 
where in the world is gayety so infectious as in the 
capital city of the *‘ Pearl of the Antilles.’’ I recall 
a bright, beautiful Sunday, spent not long ago in that 
land of perpetual summer. The morning had been 
consumed in visiting the famous churches, where, 
with wide eyes, I had watched and mingled with the 
seforas and senoritas in their devotions. I had gazed 
with wonder at the black-robed priest and heard the 
peculiar shuffle of his sandaled feet as he moved in 
and out of the strange-looking confessionals. I had 
listened with awe tothe solemn chanting of the cowled 
monks ‘and looked with reverence on the acolytes as 
they wandered noiselessly about the gorgeously-deco- 
rated altars. I had seen hundreds of worshipers 
prostrate before the Madonna, and, impressed by the 
spirit of religion, I, myself, had knelt before the superb 
coral altar of the Cathedral la Merced, and then 1 
went back to the hotel for late breakfast, in a sort of 
reverie — overawed by the power of the Catholic 
Church. My reverie was broken in the early after- 
noon, when a young officer of the United States army, 
accompanied by his sister, appeared, and announced 
that we ‘‘ were going out on the Malecon, to take part 
in the carnival.’’ The transition was so great that I 
followed them without a word, and stepped into one of 
the comfortable cabs which may be picked up any- 
where in Havana. Already a few merrymakers had 
gathered in Central Park, and as we drove leisurely 
along the Prado a piece of serpentina (paper ribbon) 
was thrown from a balcony, and, as it unwrapped and 
spread out in its beauty at my feet and seemed like a 
bird unloosed to freedom, I came to my senses. 
** It’s Sunday,’’ I said. ‘‘ Do they have a carnival 
on Sunday ?’’ 

“* Yes,’’ came the answer from our military friend ; 
**and besides, to-day is the Cuban Fourth of July. It 
has been twelve years since the ‘Grito de Baire,’ 
raised in a little Cuban town, began the struggle for 
freedom which cost so many Cuban lives, and which 
resulted in the establishment, seven years later, of a 
Cuban republic. Politics will be forgotten to-day, and 
everybody will join hands in the celebration.’’ 





By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


Somehow I made up my mind to merely look on, 
and surely to take no part. We soon found our escort 
bargaining with a boy who was selling confetti. 
** You’ll need it,’’ he said, as he tossed a package into 
my lap. To the Malecon we went. Across the harbor 
Morro Castle was dressed in flags, the crowd in holi- 
day attire was gathering along the drive, the restless 
waves washed up against the sea wall, and their spray 
glittered in the sunlight like so many diamonds ; the 
Cuban flag on La Punta, caught by the gentle breeze, 
waved to and fro, the sky overhead seemed particu- 
larly blue, and the sun shed its glory all about—truly 
a magnificent day for a holiday. 

About four o’clock carriages filled with pretty wo- 
men began to circle about, and a few people were 
throwing serpentina in an aimless fashion. Then all at 
once, as if by magic, the crowd grew dense, the jai 
alai games of the afternoon were over, and it seemed 
that carriages came from every direction and the 
crowd on the sidewalk began to bombard them with 
confetti. An immense papier-maché cannon perched 
on a castle-like float hove in sight. Flowers were shot 
from it among the crowd, and alternating with these, 
as if in mockery of the beauty of the posies, the gro- 
tesque dummy of a man was hurled again and again 
from the cannon’s mouth. I saw our young officer 
single out a pretty girl who was riding in a gayly-dec- 
orated automobile as his target. His aim was true, 
and the paper curled in snake-like fashion about her 
head. All the while I had been twirling my fingers 
through the bright coils and arguing in my mind that, 
despite the day, it was everybody’s inalienable right to 
be happy. ‘They say Cuban women are given to 
nervousness,’’ said the girl at my side. ‘‘Do you 
wonder ?’’ But I scarcely heard her, for, like a small 
boat caught in the swell of a great ship, I was being 
slowly but surely drawn into the vortex of merriment. 
At that moment I caught sight of a familiar face in 
the parade. My serpentina struck home, and a return 
shot dropped beside me. 

The long streaks of paper of many colors thrown 
arch-like from hundreds of different quarters, crossing 
and recrossing each other, presented the picture of a 
thousand rainbows on a rampage, the conglomerate 
beauty of which beggars description. The wild, riot- 





ous merriment continued until six o’clock, when the 
street was almost impassable on account of the great 
masses of paper. Hundreds of dollars had been spent 
in fancy costumes, as many of the women wore ex- 
quisite French gowns, while numbers of the men ap- 
peared in grotesque attire. Five dollars’ worth of 
serpentina was a mere nothing, and the venders reaped 
a harvest. The Mardi Gras at New Orleans pales into 
insignificance as far as gayety is concerned when com- 
pared with Havana’s Lenten amusement, and the 
flower parade of Los Angeles becomes tame and in- 
sipid beside the glories of Spanish delight. 

A few members of the Liberal party had gone down 
to the palace to ask the provisional Governor to per- 
mit Sunday cock-fighting. One mancarried a rooster, 
and the associates were all mounted on horses, the 
tails of which had been clipped to show that they had 
been stolen. The Governor had not granted the re- 
quest, but promised to look into the matter and render 
his decision later; yet they were not unhappy, and 
joined in the parade with as much abandon as if their 
object had been accomplished. Poor volatile creatures, 
whose sole aim and motto seems to be: ‘* We live for 
to-day, let the future take care of itself !’’ 

As the guns of Cabanas announced the hour of sun- 
set the happy crowd began to wend its way home. 
Our young officer was compelled to hurry back to 
Camp Columbia, so I walked down the famous Prada 
alone, picking my way among the now tired merry- 
makers. There was no disorder, and not a single in- 
toxicated person was to be found among the |throng. 
Good nature reigned supreme. The Liberals, Con 
servatives, Republicans, Independents, Moderates, and 
other factions with unpronounceable names were that 
day justCubans. As I entered the Ingleterra a showe! 
of gold-colored confetti was dropped from the upper 
balcony, and it rained about my shoulders like so many 
gold nuggets ; darkness fell around, and the long-to- 
be-remembered carnival of Cuba’s Independence Day 
was done. 


A tablespoonful of Abbott’s Bitters in a glass of 
sweetened water after meals is the greatest aid t 
digestion known. 
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TWO TEAMS, HEADED BY A BAND, BEFORE THE OPENING OF 
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BRESNAHAN, THE GIANTS’ STAR CATCHER AND 
ACTING CAPTAIN, AT BAT. 


OPENING 


Hope for the World’s Peace. 


‘THAT the influence of England at the coming Hague 

conference will be for the limitation of armaments 
is not surprising. The friends of peace have counted 
on her as they count on the United States. But it is 
especially gratifying tnat her attitude on this point 
has become very emphatic. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in his statement to Parliament of the naval 
estimate for 1907-8, expressly states that the con- 
struction of battle-ships may be limited by an under- 
standing between the naval Powers at The Hague 
conference ; and the premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, has published an article refuting the ob- 
jections which have been brought against the raising 
of the question of the limitation of armaments. He 
strongly argues that the attempt to limit the burden 
of armaments is even more desirable now than it was 
in 1898, the weight of the burden having increased 
enormously since then. He makes astrong point when 
he says that otherwise no limits could be set to the 
competitive struggle for sea power save by the proc- 
ess of economic exhaustion; and he truthfully de- 
clares that the sentiment in favor of peace and the 
idea of the arbitration and peacefu) adjustment of in- 
ternational disputes has attained a practical potency 


GEORGE BROWNE, THE GIANTS’ EXPERT RIGHT-FiELDER, MAKING 
A LONG THROW. 


BILL DAHLEN, THE GIANTS’ CAPABLE SHORT-STOP, 
HITTING THE BALL. 


OF THE BASEBALL SEASON OF 1907 IN NEW YORK, 


INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE GAME ON THE POLO GROUNDS, BETWEEN THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL TEAMS, WHICH WAS BROKEN UP BY AN EXCITED CROWD, 
AND WHICH WAS GIVEN TO PHILADELPHIA BY THE SCORE OF 9% TO 0O.-—- Photographs hy B. G. Phillips. 


and moral authority undreamed of at the time of the 
first Hague conference. He adds: ** We have already 
given an earnest of our sincerity by considerable re- 
duction in our military and naval expenditures, and we 
are prepared to go further if we find a similar disposi- 
tion in other quarters. Our delegates, therefore, will 
not go to the conference empty-handed.’’ Though the 
Czar excluded the limitation of armaments from the 
preliminary programme, the decided attitude of Eng- 
land and America will compel its introduction and dis- 
cussion, and there is encouragement to hope that it 
may be favorably acted upon. Such a result would be 
hailed with joy throughout the civilized world. 


America’s Growth in Wealth. 


HE BALDEST sort of outline which is possible 
to be made of the growth of the United States 

in wealth leads us into a fairyland of figures. Direc- 
tor North, of the census bureau, recently reported 
the country’s wealth for 1904 at $106,881,000,000. 
These figures are so stupendous that the mind can 
hardly grasp them. Let us make a few comparisons, 
and see if we can show how far and how fast the in- 
crease of wealth has beaten that of population. In 


1850, the first year in which the census bureau made 
any inquiry into the matter, the country’s real and 
personal property was placed at a value of $7,135,- 
000,000. It was $16,159,000,000 in 1860, $42,642,- 
000,000 in 1880, $88,528, 000,000 in 1900, and $106, 881, - 
000,000 in 1904. This increase has so far exceeded 
that in population that the per-capita wealth of the 
country, which was $307 in 1850, was $513 in 1860, 
$850 in 1880, $1,235 in 1900, and $1,300 in 1904. 

Although there are no official figures for the coun- 
try’s wealth previous to 1850, the most careful esti- 
mates which have been made place it at less than $1,- 
000,000,000 in 1800. In that year the country’s popu- 
lation was 5,308,000. Allowing for the growth be- 
tween 1900 and the most recent year to which the 
census bureau’s inquiry has extended, we may place 
the country’s population to-day at 85,000,000 and its 
wealth at $115,000,000,000. Thus we see that from 
1800 to these opening days of 1907, while the popula- 
tion of the United States has been multiplied sixteen 
times, that of wealth has increased 115 times. 

In each item the world’s records in ancient and 
modern days have been left far behind. Nearest to 
the United States in point of wealth stand the United 
Kingdom and Germany. But the wealthof the United 
States exceeds that of those two countries combined. 
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PRETTY CUBAN YOUNG WOMEN, MASKED AND SUPPLIED WITH TIN HORNS, RIDING IN THEIR THE CUBAN CARNIVAL AT ITS HEIGHT—-ANIMATED SCENE ON THE MALECON—CANNON ON 


CARRIAGE AND HAVING A GOOD TIME AT THE CARNIVAL—STRIPS OF FLOAT DISCHARGING 


SERPENTINA SEEN ON THE VEHICLE. 


FLOWERS AMONG THE CROWD — STREET ALMOST IMPASSABLE 
FROM PILES OF SERPENTINA— MORRO CASTLE IN DISTANCE. 





CUBA’S DELIGHTFUL INDEPENDENCE-DAY CARNIVAL, 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 














































ELIHU ROOT, JOSEPH CHOATE, 
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OSCAR 8. STRAUS, \NDREW ARNEGIE, CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Phe « é ant t,a esident of the National Arbitrat and Peace Governor of the State of New York 
¢ 1906, Kock 1,N.Y. gre fp MacDonald, photographer n, New York 
























































WILLIAM T. STEAD, LOKD CRANSTON, “MAARTEN MAARTENS,” SIR ROBERT BALL, Sik WILLIAM H. PREFCR, 
Eminent English editor and publicist Prominent in military and civil circles The famous Dutch author and Professor of astronomy at Cambridge Noted electrical engineer, of 
wuo has been for many years a n England raveler. University England. 
tive along various lines From stereograp opyright, 1907 4 PVT IR 4 7 From stereograph, copyright, 1907, From stereograp', copyright, 1907. by 
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DEDICATION OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AT PITTSBURG, PENN.—VIEW OF THE IMPOSING BUILDING, WITH THE LARGE CROWD IN FRONT OF IT AND ON THE AVENUES LEADING TO IT, 
ON THE DEDICATION DAY Photograp oe Ansto 


GREATEST PEACE CONGRESS FVER HELD IN AMERICA. 
MEN OF INTERNATIONAL FAME WHO TOOK PART IN THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE IMPORTANT GATHERING AT NEW YORK, AND 
4 NOTABLE SCENE AT THE DEDICATION OF THE $20,900,000 CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AT “PITTSBURG, 
WHICH MANY DELEGATES TO THE CONGRESS ATTENDED. 
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A NEW 





YORK FIRE 





DEPARTMENT 
Burt Green, New York 








WATER-TOWER 


IN ACTION. (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) HOISTING A STEAMER SMOKE-STACK IN THE 


DETROIT SHIP-BUILDING COMPANY'S YARD.— W. D. Benham, Michigan 

















(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) “THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” J. RK. Schmidt, Ohio, 

















“WHISKEY SCHUTE,” A BLOCK IN THE ST. LOUIS STOCKYARDS 
DISTRICT WHERE EVERY HOUSE IS A SALOON. 
William Burton, Missouri 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) GATHERING “PUSSY WILLOW.” 
F. L. Andius, New York. 









FEEDING THE CENTRAL PARK WATER-FOWL JUST AFTER THE LATEST APRIL SNOW-STORM., 
B.D. Henry, New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
OHIO WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, NEW YORK THE SECOND, AND MICHIGAN THE THIRD. 
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What Notable Men Are ‘Talking About 


ritk PERIL OF CUBAN ANNENATION., 


HAVE for years looked upon the Cuban question as 
and dangerous than the Philip- 
pine question. No one 
can seriously think of 
making the Philippines 
a Territory and finally 
a State of the Ameri- 
can Union. But for 
years there have been 
those who wished to 
annex Cuba to our re- 
public. There, I think, 
lies our great danger. 
I must confess to a 
great dread of seeing 
what would really be a 
great negro State, 
utterly incapable of 
self-government, made 
a part of our system, 
with at least two Sen- 
ators and several Rep- 
resentatives at Wash- 
ington, to take part in 
i fon electing a President 
Pa ere and in governing the 
American nation. 
Everything I saw in Cuba strengthens my conviction 
that Cuba as a State would be a curse to us; simply a 
vast rotten borough, with a small number of wealthy 
capitalists in the midst of an expansive negro popu- 
lation utterly incompetent to govern themselves, to 
say nothing of aiding to govern the United States. I 
am in favor of setting up the Cuban government not 
only this time, but again and again, seventy times, if 
necessary, sooner than making it a partner of our 
national system. Years ago, as commissioner to Santo 
Domingo when General Grant and others thought of 
annexing the island, I learned the utter incompetency 
of the mixed races in the equatorial Spanish republics 
to govern themselves. Everything I saw then and 
have learned. since regarding such republics has in- 
creased my feeling of opposition to taking them into 
political partnership. 
WITERE CITY OWNERSHIP IS SAFE. 
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The financial results of some branches of municipal 
work are much disputed, and to present general con- 
clusions on the subject would be at this moment. pre- 
mature. This much, however, may be said. It is a 
precondition to the giving to a municipal authority of 
any control over public work and public utilities not 
necessarily involved in the varying existence of that 
municipal authority, that the authority itself should 
be honest and capable ; that is to say, that the admin- 
istrators should be upright men and intelligent men. 
Whether they are will depend on the conditions of 
the particular city. It will depend mainly on the pub- 
lic spirit of the citizens and the sense of civic duty 
which animates them. If there is a lively sense of 
public duty and of the responsibility of each individual 
citizen for the good government of the community ; if 
he gives an honest vote based on his judgment of the 
character of the candidates ; if he watches the conduct: 
of those who administer on his behalf and calls them 
to strict account for any misdoings, it will obviously 
be safe to intrust to the municipality functions which 
otherwise it might be desirable to withhold. 

AN OPTIMISTIC VLEW OF THE BUSINESS SIT- 

UATION,. 
MAD T ‘ b 
iz : I ATE rEEI , A 

I have great hopes for the future. The necessities 
of the people of this country are not diminishing. 
They are increasing, 
and the ability to pay 
for them is improving. 
To the extent ‘that the 
purchasing public de- 
lays in providing for 
its wants, to a corre- 
sponding degree their 
necessities are accumu- 
lating. It is only a 
question of time when 
they must buy. Those 
who delay will get be- 
hind in the procession, 
which cannot be stop- 
ped, for the growth of 
this country is too 
rapid. The optimist 
of this country, if he 
will deal within lim- 
its, will reach the 
greatest success. Of 
course we should pro- 
ceed with caution. The 
prudent man always 
does this. There are 
always danger signals, and if people around us are cry- 
ing ‘‘ Danger !’’ we should look out for it. But in such 
times the wise man will keep his head and his courage. 
He will try to improve his condition and his conduct. 
He will recognize the rights and interests of all others. 
He will endeavor to keep within the limits of his re- 
sources. But he will not lose faith in his country or 
his countrymen 

















JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY, 


Chairman ot the ard of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation 





The Jamestown Fair. 
. 
,  faapeaggnry Pocahontas strung her bea 
Beside her wigwam door, 

And Captain Smith with rapture hailed 
The green and wooded shore, 

Lo! all the nations of the eart! 
Bring treasures, rich and rare 

To where Virginia sits in state 
And holds the Jamestown |! 


HERE long ago the painted brave 
Propelled his birch canoe, 

The fleets of mighty naval Powers 

Are anchored on the blue ; 
A thousand silken banners gay 

Are fluttering in the air, 
And batteries from every ship 

Salute the Jamestown Fair. 


[' is Virginia’s proudest day 
Three centuries of renown 

In war and peace have won for her 
A fadeless laurel crown. 

The fruits of all her years of toil 
Are proudly garnered there 

Beneath the countless clustered roofs 
That mark the Jamestown Fair 


ROM Indian tepees she has reared 
The palaces of trade, 
From strings of savage wampum shells 
The gold of commerce made 
The smoke from her tobacco croy 
Is fragrant everywhere, 
And like an azure aureole 


Surrounds the Jamestown Fair. 


IRGINIA is “‘at home’”’ to-day 
Among the glittering spire 
Arising from the ashes gray 
Of ancient council fires, 
And ready to receive her friends 
With pride beyond compare, 
She opens wide her spacious gate 


Behold ! the Jamestown Fair MINNA IRVING 


LAWLESSNESS OF TITE LABOR TRUST. 

When we speak of unionism as it exists to-day, we 
must have reference to its primary object, to the one 
cause for which it is 
ever battling, and this 
cause is that of over- 
coming the law of sup- 
ply and demand and 
fixing wages and hours 
by arbitrary dictum 
without regard to the 
rights of others. This 
is the cause which only 
a few years ago was 
looked upon by the 
general public as al- 
most sacred, and which 
is to-day still claimed 
to be righteous by the 
unions’ themselves. 
Any concern, combina- 
tion, organization, or 
conspiracy to overcome 
the law of supply and 
demand is, in common 
parlance, known as a 
trust or a monopoly. 
So unionism, in its 
constant and varied efforts to set at naught the law 
of supply and demand, must be termed a trust. Our 
anti-trust laws say it is illegal for two or more indi- 
viduals or corporations to make an agreement as to the 
price of their product, but no one has yet advanced the 
doctrine that it should be illegal for two or more men to 
agree among themselves as to the price they shall sell 
theirlabor. As for myself, I doubt the wisdom and fair- 
ness of our anti-trust laws as relating to agreements be- 
tween competitors, and I certainly do not believe that 
it should be regarded as a crime, or even a misde- 
meanor, for a man to join a labortrust. I believe that 
any trust that exercises a license to override the rights 
of others in its efforts to kill off competition is a law- 
less institution, and I cannot see how the labor trust 
is to be regarded as an exception. 

















DAVID M. PARRY, 
President of the National Association 
ft Manutacturer 


WILY DISCREDIT THE RAILROADS? 


BY PRESIDEN \ FINLEY, I HE OUTHERN RAILWAY, 


There seems to be an idea in the minds of some 
that the business of transportation by rail is so dif- 
ferent from all other forms of human activity, and 
that the railway corporation is so different from all 
other business concerns, that they should be hedged 
about with restrictions which would be recognized as 
being fatal to the success of an individual or corpora- 
tion engaged in any other business. A railway cor- 
poration differs from other corporations generally in 
that it requires a larger amount of capital for the 
creation and operation of its plant than is needed in 
most other lines of business. Its capital can only be 
secured if those seeking investments can be reason- 
ably sure of a fair return, and its business can only 
be conducted successfully and its facilities expanded 
if its income can be kept up to the point necessary 
to sustain its credit and enable it to secure new 
capital when required for these purposes. It has 
become popular to discredit the purposes of the rail- 


road manager. Whenever he announces a policy in- 
tended to improve the relations between the carriers 
and the public, and founded upon broad and just prin- 
ciples, there are those who question his sincerity. An 
effort is made to make of him a thing apart from the 
good and patriotic men of the community. I appeal 
against such a sentiment to the sense of right and 
justice of the American people. We who are striving 
to improve conditions and to perform well our public 
duties must be admitted to your confidence and upheld 
by your encouragement. The task at best is hard. 
The conditions that surround us are most trying. We 
can only succeed if the sincerity and honesty of our 
purposes are recognized by the people and we are up- 
held by their generous favor and co-operation. 


DON’T DESTROY, BUT RECONSTRUCT, CORPORA- 
TIONS. 
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Mr. Ryan is reported to have said a few days ago 
that the railroads of the country were owned by the 
people of the country. Ina large sense that is true 
The bonds that have built and equipped the railroads 
are owned by the people in considerable amounts. The 
people own, too, the great bulk of the wealth in the 
form of deposits in banks, insurance companies, and 
the like that is largely utilized by railroad owners, in 
the way of loans, to carry their securities. But neither 
in the railroad world nor the corporation world gener- 
ally have the people obtained any real part in the 
power and advantage that go with actual proprietor- 
ship. The hand may be the hand of Esau, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob. And it is upon this great 
fact—the ninety and nine furnishing the means, but 
practically deprived of participating in the power 
and advantage of the country’s incorporated property 

that the great questions of our future hinge. How 
shall genuine reform be brought about ? The corpora- 
tion is here to stay. To destroy it would be as if our 
fathers, instead of reforming government that it might 
open up avenues to the individual man, had destroyed 
government altogether. It is not the destroyer that 
we should invoke, nor a continuance of the whirlwind 
of passion and misunderstanding, nor, on the other 
hand, the dead calm that would be followed only by 
another and more destructive whirlwind. It is the re- 
builder that we must invoke ; that reconstruction of 
the corporation, that opening up to the middle Amer- 
ican an opportunity to work out his instinct for an in- 
dividual independence of his own, will eventually trans- 
form the great new life that the corporation embodies, 
as government was transformed, into something that 
the people will proudly sustain, because the people’s 
industrial life will then be something that really be- 
longs to them—something into which hope and aspira- 
tion pour, as well as toil and self-denials. 


SOUTITERN RACE ANTAGONISM GROWING, 


i \M J. NORTHEN, EX-GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA, 


The white people hate the negroes and the negroes 
hate the white people. There is a deep-grained an- 
tagonism between the 
two races, and where 
the negro is concerned 
the white people are 
all ready to cry, with 
3en Tillman, ‘‘ To hell 
with the law!’’ This 
spirit is alive in the 
courts. I recently 
wrote to members of 
the Supreme Court, 
asking if they did not 
consider lynching noth- 
ing less than murder. 
I failed to get an an- 
swer, and it was the 
same way with regard 
to the sheriffs. In re- 
sponse to another let- 
ter I received an in- 
sulting reply from a 
Baptist minister. I be- 
lieve every one of a 
mob a red-handed mur- 
derer, whether he be 
the tail-end member or a leader, and it is my opinion 
that all people connected with a lynching, whether 
they be only onlookers or not, should be sentenced to 
the penitentiary. I consider people who burn negroes 
as savages hot from hell. Many are trying to belittle 
this great question. It is greater than all the other 
problems combined. Just now we are lapsing into 
barbarism and our civilization is slipping from us. 
Something must be done. 


A Delicious Drink. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

















WILLIAM J. NORTHEN, 


Formerly Governor of Georcia, 


A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of water and su 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 


For the Nursery—For the Table. 


For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk fill every milk or cream re- 
quirement. Superior for ice-cream. 
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ARTIST PAINTING AN ATTRACTIVE DROP-SCENE FOR A 
LEADING METROPOLITAN THEATRE. 


MODELERS MAKING NEW DESIGNS FOR STAGE SETTINGS, WITH 
PASTEBOARD, PAPER, AND PAINT 


























FASHIONING CURTAINS AND SCENERY FOR THEATRES IN THE LEE 
CREATING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRES OF NEW 


UNIQUE STUDIO WHERE MODELS OF STAGE SETTINGS FOR PLAYS ARE DESIGNED, AND CURTAINS AND SCENERY ARE FABRICATED. 
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N THE very verge of the touring season came the 
close of the shows, national and local. Starting 
last November, the round of shows had been a contin- 
uous circuit all over the country. The summary re- 
veals the trite statement that the four-cylinder car is 
the most popular -one among the majority of the 
makers ; that the six-cylinder car will soon rival it in 
popularity ; that the single-cylinder car, although 
made by few manufacturers, is still made in large 
numbers, and that one maker of single-cylinder cars 
built and sold more of them than did any maker of 
multi-cylinder cars. The horizontal-opposed type of 
motor, although turned out by only a few big makers, 
is also a popular seller. 
HE PRAGMATIC and heterodox Chicago show re- 
vealed a reversion to type, 7. e., the horseless car- 
riage, or motor-buggy. It has been repeatedly stated 
in these columns that this is ‘‘a nation of buggy- 
riders,’’ and the census figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor prove it. Be- 
sides that, the census statement shows that of our 
total population of 85,000,000 people, only 5,500,000 
possess an average wealth of $1,500, and it would 
take one-third of this wealth to buy even one of these 
5500 motor-buggies. The motor-buggy is correctly 
ind peculiarly adapted to meet Western road condi- 
ions. Its high wheels give it an eighteen-inch clear- 
ance from the ground, hence ruts do not bother it. 
Solid tires are fitted, first, because of their low first 
‘ost and low cost of maintenance. The bugbear of 
vibration and the absence of pneumatic tires are over- 
ome by the high wheels and low speed, because the 
nan who runs one of these motor-buggies does not 
‘are for speed, the approximate speed of a good horse 
ind a continuous performance satisfying him. He has 
rational ideas about riding. 


“ 


[HE EFFETE East, influenced by foreign design and 

practice, will, of course, have little use for the 
horseless buggy, but, as a leading maker of popular 
motor-cars said to the writer at the New York show, 


LASH STUDIO IN NEW YORK. * TWO MINIATURE STAGES FURNISHED WITH COMPLETE SCENERY AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
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** There are eighty million people living outside of New 
York City who are interested in a $500 motor-buggy, 
at which price a good one can be built if made in large 
quantities. ’’ 


AUTOMOBILE ROW, in New York, now extends 
from old Thirty-eighth Street, where it originated, 
to Broadway and Eightieth Street and the adjacent 
side streets, Broadway and Sixty-second Street being 
the centre of the district. Here are housed dealers 
representing 115 different makes of cars, of which 
thirty are of foreign production. Over two million 
dollars was spent for garages alone in this district 
last year, and an equal amount was previously spent 
for this purpose, besides which an equal amount will 
be spent this year, making six million dollars invested 
in garages which cost from $150,000 to $500,000 each. 
Over ten thousand, motor-cars are stored in these gar- 
ages at a cost of from thirty dollars to fifty dollars a 
month. 
HE Imperial Automobile Club of Germany is even 
bigger than the great Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, which has 1,000 active members, 229 associate 
members, six life members, and a million-dollar club- 
house on West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. The 
German club has 1,106 ordinary, 334 extraordinary, 
and 34 women members. 
HE 1907 ‘‘ Motor-car Directory ”’ illustrates and de- 
scribes the products of 255 different motors, 32 
of which are foreign, all of which are sold in this 
country. The 791 patterns consist of 612 pleasure 
cars and 179 motor business wagons. Gasoline cars 
predominate, of course, 530 of the pleasure cars, of 
which 95 are foreign, being of this type; 66 are elec- 
tric, including one foreign, and 16 steam-cars. The low- 
est-priced car, an American one, costs $250, and the 
highest-priced one, a foreign car, costs $16,000. Thirty- 
nine makers make a $2,500 car. Twenty-five makers 
produce a $3,500 car, and 44 makers list cars ranging 
from $250 to $999. The total cost of the 612 pleasure 
cars is $2,108,070, the average price of the gasoline 
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Photographs by H. D. Biauvelt. 
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cars being $2,834, and the average horse-power thirty. 
The average weight of the pleasure cars is 2,160 
pounds, which, at thirty horse-power, average a weight 
of only seventy pounds per horse-power, so that the 
average auto costs $1.64 per pound. The $250-car 
weighs 500 pounds, at fifty cents per pound ; the high- 
priced foreign cars cost four dollars a pound. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH. 
« * 
Appendicitis 
Not AT ALL NECESSARY TO OPERATE IN MANY 
CASES. 
AUTOMOBILES and appendicitis scare some people 
before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too much starch in 
the bowels. Starch is hard to digest and clogs up the 
digestive machinery—also tends to form cakes in the 
cecum. (That’s the blind pouch at entrance to the 
appendix. ) 

A New Hampshire girl had appendicitis, but lived 
on milk for a while, then Grape-Nuts, and got well 
without an operation. 

She says: ‘‘Five years ago, while at school, I 
suffered terribly with constipation and indigestion.’’ 
(Too much starch, white bread, potatoes, etc., which 
she did not digest. ) 

“* Soon after I left school I had an attack of appen- 
dicitis and for thirteen weeks lived on milk and water. 
When I recovered enough to eat solid food there was 
nothing that would agree with me, until a friend rec- 
ommended Grape-Nuts. 

““When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I weighed 98 
pounds, but I soon grew to 115 pounds. The distress, 
after eating, left me entirely, and now I am like a 
new person.’”’ 

(A little Grape - Nuts, dissolved in hot water or 
milk, would have been much better for this case than 
milk alone, for the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley is changed into a form of digestible sugar in 
making Grape-Nuts.) Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “‘ The Road 
to Wellville,’’ in packages. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 








AND CORN-( B BUILT BY INDIANS NEAR REMARKABLE BIT OF NATURAL SCENERY MOUTH OF THE GREAT 
RUINS OF XOCHECALCO CACAHUAMILPA CAVE. 


BRUTAL SPORT IN A BULL-RING—BULL CHARGING THE PICADOR, ANNUAL FLOWER FESTIVAL ON LA VEGA CANAL, ONE OF THE 
WHOSE HORSE IS BLINDFOLDED. MOST POPULAR EVENTS OF ITS KIND. 


WHITE SOX, WORLD'S BASEBALL CHAMPIONS, OF CHICAGO, PLAYING RUINED TEMPLE OF XOCHECALCO, AND ITS KEEPER, 
IN MEXICO CITY. A DESCENDANT OF THE ANCIENT AZTECS. 
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OVERFLOW MARKET IN THE STREET DISGRACEFUL PASTIME— MUI UDE OF SOCIETY PEOPLE ATTENDING A BULI-FIGHT 
AT CUERNAVACO, AT MEXICO CITY ON ST. FRANCIS’S DAY. 


NOVEL AND CURIOUS SIGHTS IN THE HEART OF MEXICO. ° 


TYPES OF THE PEOPLE AND SCENES THAT ILLUSTRATE CERTAIN PHASES OF LIFE IN THAT REPUBLIC, 
Photographs by Sumner W. Matteson, 
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SIOUX CHIEFS, WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THEIR BEST ATTIRI WHITE YOKES OF WOMEN’S DRESSES SQUAW PRETTY SHELL AND HER PAPOOSE PRETTY 
ARE MADE OF BIRDS’ BONES. Stilwe BEADS, OF THE CROW TRIBE.— Petzoldt 
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CHIEF MEDICINE-MAN OF THE UTES, HIS BEAR DON’T WALK, A CROW INDIAN, CROW CHIEF GRAY BULL MOUNTED SIOUX MAGNATES —CHIEF LOOKS TWICE (AT 
SQUAW, AND HIS SISTER. AND HIS SQUAW. ON HIS PONY. KIGHT), WEARING A $100 BUCKSKIN SHIRT, 
Stilwell. Petzoldt Petzold. AND CHIEF LONG DOG. — Stilwell. 






































WHITE SWAN, A CROW SCOUT UNDER CUSTER MEDICINE CROW, RANKING CHIEF OF TH! OLD CROW, THE LAST WAR-CHIEF OF THE CROW WHO HAS THE KINDLIEST FACE— 
AND RENO — BADLY WOUNDED IN THE LODGE GRASS CROW INDIANS. THE CROW NATION, OLD WOLF LIES DOWN, 
CUSTER MASSACRE.— Petzoldt. Petzoldt. Petzoldt. Petzoidt. 





























SHOWS AS SHE GOES, WITH HER PAPOOSE IN BRAVE ARRAY OF SIOUX CHIEFS ~ LEFT TO RIGHT STANDING AND WEARING FEATHER HEAD-DRESSES: KILLS A HUNDRED, 
A CROW PAPOOSE-BOARD. LOOKS TWICE, SLOW BULL, LONG DOG—GIRL WITH VALUABLE ELK-TOOTH DRESS AT RIGHT, 
Petzoldt. Stilwell 


THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE VANISHING RED RACE. 
TYPES OF THE INDIANS OF THE FAR WEST WHO STILL CLING TO THE COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS OF UNCIVILIZED LIFE, 
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Justice for Rich and Poor Alike! 


By Sidney A. Reeve, M.E., Author of ‘‘ The Cost of Competition’’ 


HERE has recently arisen in this country a phe- 

nomenal tide of public opinion which is peculiar 
to itself. While 
every land in the Oc- 
cidental world of 
commercial civiliza- 
tion has recently wit- 
nessed the rise of a 
marked socialistic 
agitation, in the Unit- 
ed States alone has 
this agitation taken, 
almost uniquely, the 
form of a wide pop- 
ular objurgation of 
‘the trusts’’ and a 
vilification of those 
individuals who are 
so fortunate — or so 
unfortunate as _ to 
be a part of them. 
So wide and insistent 
has this attitude al- 
ready become, and so 
profoundly is it likely 
to affect the legisla- 
tion of the next few 

















SIDNEY A. REEVE, M.E., AN AUTHOR- 

ITY ON STEAM ENGINEERING AND 
A WRITER ON ECONOMIC SUBJECTS. 
Courtesy McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Mr. Reeve is one of the most prominent years that it seems 
members of the steam-engineering pro : ’ a - 
fession in the United States. He was Important to inquire 
formerly a professor in the Worcester : > 

ass Polyte hnic Institute, but re how far it may be 
signed to devote more time to the private justified. 
practice of his profession. He was ap In this task there 
pointed a lecturer in steam engineering ‘ “ 
at Harvard for the past winter. Mr need be no discount- 
Reeve is the author of a book of merit ing the fact that the 
“The Cost of Competition,” recently 2 ; . 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co., of economic situation is 

ew York. 


a truly serious one. 
There need be no 
questioning that the trusts are here, and that, with 
whatever good they may do, they also do considerable 
harm. These are not the questions before the people. 
The real ones are these : 

First —Where did the trusts come from? The North 
American continent has for a quarter-century or more 
presented a combination of conditions unexampled in 
the history of man. A vast continent, fertile with 
natural resources ; a population approaching a hun- 
dred millions, under a single government ; that gov- 
ernment based upon the idea of a complete and equal 
chance for every man; and unheard-of means of com- 
munication and transportation, by electricity and 
steam, for the cementing of the millions into an irre- 
sistible solidarity. Other lands and times have exhib- 
ited different combinations of two, or possibly three, 
of these conditions ; but none has yet combined all of 
them. 

And of these conditions the greatest is communica- 
tiow. D’Avenel is now telling us that all political rev- 
olutions have been economic at heart. To this should 
be added the statement that almost all disturbances of 
economic equilibrium have resulted from some novel 
extension of the means of communication. It was the 
development of navigation in the sixteenth century 
which gave a new value to the industries of mining 
and manufacture, which recalled into being the steam- 
engine, forgotten since Hero’s time, and set into mo- 
tion the long train of gearing of modern industry. It 
was the development of communication between the 
American colonies, in the eighteenth century, which 
gave them that internal economic strength of unity 
and real independence of which the Revolutionary 
War was but a later, natural expression. It was the 
rise of internal communication in France, in the same 
century, which made intolerable to the peasantry a 
feudalism which, without it, had been helpful and wel- 
come. It was the advent of the railroad and the 
steamboat in inland America, in 1830, which altered 
the time-honored institution of slavery from the draw- 
ing-room topic of ethical philosophy which it had been 
for generations into a burning, festering sore in the 
vitals of the nation. 

And it is the addition of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the trolley-car, and the automobile to these 
earlier means for rapid communication, within a free 
people a unit on a large continent, which has now 
already created here in America a social structure 
new to the annals of man. With its unexampled con- 
centrations of wealth and its huge armies of workers 
it has brought us face to face with the single problem 
of the trusts and the slums, the unemployed and the 
overworked, the passive negligence of the railroad dis- 
aster and the active corruption of our public officials. 
Rich and poor have we always had with us, ‘‘ that we 
might do for them what we may’’; but never before 
has the ‘‘may’”’ been changed to a ‘‘ must,’’ and a 
mighty nation been commanded by fate to consider 
most soberly, not only as a matter of individual jus- 
tice, but perhaps also as a matter of national self- 
preservation, the broad question of its basic plan for 
the distribution of wealth and work. 

Next—Who made ‘‘the trusts’’? Business men. 
Representative business men, brought up as _ school- 
boys to measure success by the acquisition of wealth. 
Business men, carrying on normal business method#, 
chiefly within the law, but under an unparalleled op- 
portunity for magnifying the scale of procedure. 
While there is no room to doubt that substantial in- 
fractions of the law have occurred in certain cases, 
yet those infractions have been insignificant in volume 





when compared with the steady accumulation of wealth 
by legal business methods, and the steadily increasing 
waste of the resources of the consumer in those meth- 
ods, among the commercial millions. Mr. Harriman 
has just stirred the nation by the revelation of ninety- 
two millions of stock dilution within two years ; but 
he has created thereby not a national protest against 
his criminality, but a national query as to how such 
acts may be madeto be criminal. Formerly they were 
comparatively harmless. Now they threaten the na- 
tion. The significant fact is not that we have no stat- 
ute effective against them, but that we have none 
which even attempts to condemn them. 

** But,’’ it will be replied, ‘* the methods of the big 
financiers whom we condemn are ruthless of the suf- 
fering which they create.’’ Yes; they are. But so 
also are those of the small tradesman. The latter 
does nothing like the amount of harm, either to his 
direct opponent or to the consumer, to whom all busi- 
ness men charge up the cost of their every business 
act, which the big financier does, it is true; but it is 
only because he is unable, and not because he is un- 
willing. And, taken altogether, the little ones do much 
more harm than the big ones. The man who starts 
out to ‘‘secure a market’’ or “‘ build up a trade’’ is 
just as ruthlessly, although probably not so ably, re- 
straining some other fellow’s trade, or destroying his 
market, or is making the goods cost more or embody 
less value for the customers of both houses, as was 
ever any act of the Standard Oil Company. He hesi- 
tates no more than ever did Mr. Rockefeller to avail 
himself of every possible advantage, in strength of 
individuality, of position, or of money, to make his 
victory, his **‘ success,’’ certain. Nor does he hesitate 
any longer than Mr. Rockefeller in putting prices up 
when he can ; and he is not nearly so successful as the 
big consolidator at keeping qualities at a high stand- 
ard. It is sheer luck of modest birth, sheer physical 
inferiority, and not moral superiority, on the part of 
each corner grocer, or drummer, or stock - jobber, 
which makes Mr. Rockefeller et al. the defendant, 
and this nation of tradespeople the accuser, in the 
pending trial of ** the trusts’’ before the people. 

Finally—Can we ever get back to the conditions 
*“ before the trusts ’’? 

No; nordo we wish todo so. Modern business con- 
solidations exhibit two sides or departments, which are 
completely independent of each other. One of these 
is the consolidation of tangible properties into compre- 
hensive units. This is unquestionably good. Almost 
our every modern benefit from inventive effort relies 
upon these consolidations for its effectiveness. No 
through vestibule-train, no transatlantic ‘** floating- 
palace,’’ no metropolitan opera, no Western beef in 
New England, no Eastern culture in Nevada, would be 
possible without these gigantic consolidations of indus- 
trial effort into single armies of workers, each with a 
unit head and a unit aim. Our only justifiable com- 
plaint in this line is that the process of consolidation 
is still so incomplete that we yet suffer so widely from 
the chaotic cross-purposes of the still unamalgamated 
corporations. 

The other side of the trusts is their concentrated 
and irresponsible power for taxing the people. Herein 
lies all of the trouble. This thing may be, and must 
be, attacked and overthrown, as an invasion of democ- 
racy by despotism. ‘* Taxation without representa- 
tion’’ is now being resented by the people as natu- 
rally, and will be resented as successfully when the 
tax is imposed by a domestic corporation in the form 
of an arbitrary price against which there is no prac- 
ticable appeal, as when it is imposed by an absentee 
king in the form of a stamp act. 

But, on the other hand, to talk, for relief, of revers- 
ing the natural progress of the years and of dissever- 
ing the combinations of tangible properties into their 
original components, in order that competition may re- 
place monopoly, is absurd. No popular superstition 
ever crystallized into proverbial form has ever em- 
bodied so huge a lie as the saying that ‘‘ competition 
is the life of trade.’’ There is no known restrainer 
of trade, after political or religious oppression, so pow- 
erful as this same commercial competition, in the form 
which modern conditions have forced it totake. Amer- 
ican internal trade and production have reached their 
present gigantic proportions by strides every one of 
which has been released by the disappearance of 
some definite volume of commercial competition. We 
have, indeed, no better measure of the prospective 
expansion of life-support now lying latent and unborn 
within the nation than in the vast volume of “‘ busi- 
ness’’ (as contrasted with true production and real 
exchange) which yet lies visibly before us, awaiting 
eradication. 

We are now a community of nearly one hundred 
millions, bonded into a closer touch with each other’s 
every thought and act than were the ten millions of a 
century ago. By the decree of James Watt, George 
Stephenson, Morse, Faraday, Kelvin, Bell, and Mar- 
coni we have become collectivists. It is far from cer- 
tain that we are yet the best sort of collectivists, that 
we have yet gotten our political and economic organ- 
ization into line with our existing industrial conditions. 
That any one may predict successfully just how we are 
going to accomplish this step, or into just what form 
of organization it will land us, is far from probable. 
But this much is true with certainty. We shall not 
turn back upon our footsteps. We shall not renounce 





the accumulations of wealth, of experience, and of 
technical and political accomplishment with which the 
passing of the decades and the blood and devotion 
of our fathers have endowed us. Nor shall we, as a 
nation, stumble and fall. In the face of obstacles new 
to the history of man we shall proceed bravely to the 
making of new history ; and it will be as creditable to 
us and as well imbued with good for the future mil- 
lions as any that has gone before. Also, we must not 
forget, the past was good enough to create the present. 
Let us, therefore, to work. Let usno longer blame 
living individuals for acts the naturalness of which has 
been inherited from the dead, nor longer decry human 
nature (the other fellow’s human nature it is, always) 
for all our troubles. Let us cease to vilify and dis- 
tort lives ably lived. Let us rather decry false insti- 
tutions, which have come to distort acts originally in- 
nocent into devilish cruelty and injustice. Let us per- 
ceive that, as ever in history, measures have come to 
be evil first and men afterward. And let us realize, 
finally, that a plan of organization of industrial effort 
which suited the days of elementary railroads, no elec- 
tricity, and twenty millions of people, may seriously 
threaten to choke the life out of a modern America. 
Most of all, let us have faith that when a great nation 
once shows signs of needing to cast its skin, it is dead 
cuticle which is to be split up the back and discarded, 
and not live spinal marrow ; that the true life of the 
people—its hunger, its energy, its ambitions, its mil- 
lions of heads and hands, and the tangible properties 
which it has created and uses as tools—are not going 
to drop into nothingness when economic traditions turn 
inside out, any more than when political ones do. 


Index for Leslie’s Weekly. 


A CAREFULLY prepared index of the contents of 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY for the year 1906 has been 
printed, and will be sent on receipt of a ten-cent stamp 
to pay for postage, to those of our readers who may 
desire it. Immediate application should be made. 
Address ‘‘ Index Department,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial contests for 1907 
in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY are invited toengage. A 
prize of $10 will be given for the most acceptable Decoration Day 
picture arriving not later than May 15th; a prize of $10 for the 
picture, sent in by June 15th, which most truly expresses the spirit 
and significance of the Fourth of July; a prize of $10 for the finest 
Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us not later than November 15th ; 
and a prize of $10 for the most attractive Christmas picture fur- 
nished us by November 28th. 

Special attention is also called to the comic photo contest, which 
will from time to time hereafter be a feature of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
In this competition all camerists are invited to take part. A prize of 
$5 will be awarded for the best picture in each group; a prize of $3 
for the picture next in excellence, and a prize of $2 for the third in 
point of merit. For all other comic pictures accepted $1 each will be 
paid. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been one of the successful 
features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The publishers have decided to es- 
tablish an additional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best picture 
with News value furnished by any amateur or professional. For 
every other News picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief statement of the events 
depicted, for explanation, but not for publication. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Weoffer 
a prize of $5 for the best amateur photograph received by us in 
each weekly contest; a second prize of $3 for the picture next in 
merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is third in point of excel- 
lence, the competition to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will be given to 
unique and original work and to that which bears a special relation to 
news events. We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. A con- 
testant may submit any number of photographs at one time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps 
are sent for this purpose with a request for their return. All photo- 
graphs entered in the contest and not prize-winners will be subject 
to our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid for each pho- 
tograph we may use. Nocopyrighted photographs will be received, 
nor such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon as 
possible. Contestants should be patient. No writing except the name 
and address of the sender should appear on the back of the photo- 
graph, except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 
must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish 
should be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for 
reproduction. Photographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found unavailable in making 
up the photographic contest. Preference is always given to pictures 
of recent current events of importance, for the news feature is one of 
the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. The contest is open 
to all readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All 
photographs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY become its 
property and therefore will not be returned. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically addressed to 
“ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.’? When the ad- 
dress is not fully given, communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s 
Magazine”’ or other publications having no connection with LEs- 
LIE’s WEEKLY. 

NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our correspondents 
send us is greatly impaired by their failure to provide adequate cap- 
tions. Every print submitted should have written on the back, legi- 
bly, but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and address of the 
photographer, a full descriptive caption telling briefly just what that 
particular picture represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a description identifying 
the buildings shown, giving the name of the street, and indicating 
any particularly noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. Wecancondense them. The name 
of the party to whom payment for the photograph must be made should 
always be plainly indicated on back of photograph. 
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Foot Comfort 


OBTAINED FROM BATHS WITH CUTICURA SOAP AND 
ANOINTINGS WITH CUTICURA OINTMENT. 


Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks, and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works won- 
ders when, in most cases, physicians and all else fail. 
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ANNA HELD, THI TAR IN “ THE PARISIAN 
MODEL,” AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE. 


Copyright by A. Dupont, 189s, 


MISS CARRIE DE MAR, ~ THE CHORUS GIRL,” IN 
“ THE LAND OF NOD,” AT THE NEW 
YORK THEATRE.— White. 





COURT SCENE IN “ THE ROSE OF THE RANCHO,” AT THE BELASCO THEATRE, 








Ryrou 


























LEO DITRICHSTEIN, ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “ THE GRACE GEORGE, APPEARING IN “ DIVOR MAUDE FULTON, “ THISBE” IN THE JOLLY WILLIAM NORRIS, WHO PLAYS HIS PART IN “ HIS 
AMBITIOUS MRS. ALCOTT,” AT THE ASTOR THEATRE, CONS,” IN A BRIEF ENGAGEMENT AT MUSICAL COMEDY, “ THE ORCHID,” AT EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR ” (AT THE EMPIRE 
PLAYING “ LAWRENCE WINTHROP ”—WSarony. WALLACK’S THEATRE. —Surony. THLE HERALD SQUARS THEATRE.—Hall/. THEATRE) WITHOUT FACIAL MAKE-UP.—Go/densky. 






































“A LOUISE RANDOLF, OF THE HARLEM OPERA CLYDE POWERS AND HIS TRAINED PIG “ PHCEBE,” AT XOSE STAHL, THE SLANGY BUT IRRESISTIBLE 
“ HOUSE STOCK COMPANY. THE HIPPODROME. “ PATRICIA O'BRIEN,” OF “ THE CHORUS LADY, 
>- Shroder AT THE HACKETT THEATRE.— Bushnell, 
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\- “ WELCOME HOME !” SCENE FROM ACT I. OF “ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS,” AT THE HUDSON THEATRE.—Haill. 


‘ NEW YORK STAGE ENTERTAINERS OF THE WEEK. 
PRINCIPAL ACTORS IN NEW PLAYS AND IN SOME OF THE OLD ONES WHICH RETAIN THEIR POPULARITY. 
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RESIDENCE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, AT 


FIFTH AVENUE AND NINETIETH STREET 


B. G. Phillips 


THE WHITE-MARBLE PALACE OF EX-SENATOR W. A. CLARK, AT FIFTH 


AVENUE AND SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET. B. G. Phillips 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB’S FRENCH “CHATEAU, OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON THE SEVERELY BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF HENRY PHIPPS, AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET.—B. G. Phillips. 


IN RIVERSIDE DRIVE. T. C. Muller 


SUPERB HOMES OF FAMOUS CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 


COSTLY AND IMPOSING NEW YORK MANSIONS OF FOUR OF THE COUNTRY’S BEST-KNOWN MEN OF AFFAIRS. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


HE WASHINGTON Monument, at the national 
capital, work on which was begun in 1848, was 
for many years the subject of contemptuous criticism, 
because of its severely simple lines and its slow con- 
struction. In 1857, when $500,000 had already been 
spent upon it, it was confidently predicted that it 
would never be completed. Nevertheless, the under- 
taking was not abandoned, and it was finished in 1884, 
at a cost of $1,300,000. 

An accident by which a venturesome tourist nearly 
lost his life, being rescued after a fall from the 
structure, brought the Niagara suspension bridge 
(then the only one across the gorge) into public notice 
in the spring of 1857. It was built by John A. Roe- 


bling, to connect the New York Central Railroad with 
the Canadian railway systems, and wes the first of the 
great suspension bridges with which his name was 
assorted. It was the first bridge of its kind capable 
of bearing railroad trains, and was regarded, on its 
completion in 1855, and for years thereafter, as one 
of the wonders of the world. 
4 * 


Why Telegrams Will Cost More. 


T!MUST be admitted that there is a good deal of 
‘justification, while prices of labor and materials 
are going up on every hand, for the proposed increase 
in the cost of: transportation on railroads, and of tel- 
egraphic messages by wire. The explanation of Colonel 
Clowry, the president and general manager of the 


Western Union Telegraph Company, of the recent in- 
crease in the cost of private messenger rates is that 
the company has had to pay far higher prices for ma- 
terial and for labor during the past few years than 
ever before; that ninety-nine per cent. of the mes- 
sages are now transmitted in the same old way that 
was in operation in the days of Morse, and that the 
company, in order to continue the payment of its five 
per cent. dividends to its 14,000 stockholders, many 
of them widows and orphans, must adjust its charges 
to the requirements of the new situation which has 
arisen in these strenuous days of general prosperity. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. ‘‘Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 
































THE FIRST SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS THE NIAGARA RIVER.— Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly 


April 25th, 1857, and copyrighted. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT AS IT APPEARED IN 1857. 


Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, April 25th, 1857, and copyrighted. 
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The Truth About Candy—Pure Food No. 7 


[This is the seventh of a series of articles on the pure-food question 
to be written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by an eminent chemist, officially 
connected with the department of health in a large Western State. 
Readers who desire information regarding the purity of medicines, 
food products, or any similar articles of domestic consumption, are 
invited to address their inquiries to ‘The Pure Food Department,”’ 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Only such inqui- 
ries will be received as can be inserted in the columns of this paper 

Epitor L&SLIE’s WEEKLY 


CCUSTOMED as we are to startling tales of loss of 
life and hideous crimes, mingled pity and anger 
stir us whenever we read a tale such 


The candy-maker of to-day produces pure goods, free 
from any trace of mineral substitutes or poisonous 
color. The basis of all candy is pure sugar, and it is 
sugar flavored, colored, and prepared in a thousand 
different forms that constitutes the all-day “* suckers ’’ 
of the children and the confections and bon-bons for 
those of larger growth. Sugar was formerly known 
only as a medicine, and until within comparatively re- 
cent years was a luxury It is now one of the cheapest 
and, as well, one of the most nutritious, of all our 


satisfied, and red, green, and yellow-striped Christmas 
candy, at ten cents a pound, is undoubtedly as safe 
and wholesome a confection as the most expensive 
product of the candy-maker’s skill. There is, it is 
true, some economic fraud in candies ; chocolate creams 
are found that are almost devoid of chocolate, and 
the deceitful brandy-drop or opera-drop frequently 
contains no brandy or any other liquid more harmful 
than plain sugar syrup, a decided disappointment to 
one who wishes to satisfy a mild desire for alcoholic 

stimulants. Gum-drops may contain 





as this: ‘‘ Green candy kills a small 
boy. Ejight-year-old John Globusky 
expires in agony after eating ‘ suck- 
ers’ bought at a newsdealer’s store. 
Poisoned by eating green-colored 
candy, eight-year-old Johnny Globus- 
ky lies dead to-day at the home of 
his father, John Globusky, Sr., No. 
629 East Street. Only by prompt 
action was his twelve-year-old sister, 
Olga, saved from a like fate. The 
boy went to school as usual on Tues- 
day feeling all right. He returned 
in the afternoon and complained of 
pains in the stomach and headache. 
He said he had eaten some of the 
green ‘suckers,’ which he said he 
had bought from Burchart’s store. 
These ‘suckers’ are flat pieces of 
candy on little sticks and resemble 
miniature brooms.’’ 

Our pity goes out to the poor 
children and our wrath urges punish- 
ment for the criminal who made and 
sold the poisoned candy. These con- 
ditions repeat themselves dozens of 
times every year. No city is spared 
the harrowing tale of candy-poisoned 
children, and few are the health 








vegetable gums, and maple creams 
undoubtedly contain but small quan- 
tities of the sugar from the forests. 
Candied violets at twenty-five cents 
an ounce may be anything but vio- 
lets, one sample in question proving 
to be shattered lilac blossoms cover- 
ed with violet-colored sugar. These 
conditions are all fraudulent, but 
none are injurious and they are met 
with so rarely that one is as safe in 
buying candy as in buying any other 
article of daily need. 


Recent Deaths of 
Noted Persons. 


TANFORD NEWELL, of St. Paul, 
Minn., former American minis- 
ter to the Netherlands. 

General Eugene Griffin, of New 
York, vice-president of the General 
Electric Company, and well-known 
as soldier, engineer, and electrician. 

Dr. William Henry Drummond, 
of Cobalt, Ont., Canada’s most pop- 
ular poet. 

Colonel Isaae R. Moise, of Wheel- 








officers who are not urged to run 


down and punish the wretches who Famous voleano, Mount Colima, which became violently active during the recent seismic disturbance 


are responsible for illness or death. 

What is there of truth in these 
lurid and pathetic tales? Absolutely nothing. The cor- 
oner’s investigations discredit the poison theories of dis- 
tressed parents, and the chemists’ analyses show no poi- 
sons. But no sooner is one rumor run down and the 
truth determined than another enterprising scion of yel- 
low journalism fills his paper with news like this: ‘‘ Eas- 
ter candy, poisoned by coloring material, killed little 
Peter Worrell under conditions quite similar to those 
surrounding the case of little Paul Hott, who died last 
week. Five-year-old Peter and his seven-year-old sis- 
ter May were given money by their parents on Easter 
Sunday, and went out together to buy candy. They 
picked out a little shop next their home as the spot for 
trading. May invested her money in chocolate creams, 
but Peter, finding that he could get more vari-colored 
drops than chocolate creams for the same amount, in- 
vested accordingly.’’ Again the coroner shows spinal 
meningitis, and not arsenic, to be the cause of death, 
and again the chemist proves the candy to be pure and 
wholesome. 

If it were ever true that candy was made of poison- 
ous materials the confectioner should get no sympa- 
thy, and would, indeed, be entitled to the odium and 
suspicion cast upon him by such publicity. But, asa 
matter of fact, candies are never made of poisonous 
material, nor do they cause death or sickness, as so 
frequently asserted. The confectioners of this coun- 
try have a strong association, and one of its chief pur- 
poses is to see that only safe and good materials are 
used in candy-making, and that all colors and flavors 
are entirely non-poisonous. This association has been 
hunting up all the reported cases of 
candy-poisoning for twenty-five 


THE EARTHQUAKE HOEROR IN SOUTHERN MEXICO. 


ot people and destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property 


foods. Nothing will sustain the body longer than 
sugars, and yet no food has been more misunderstood. 
As children we were told that candies would spoil our 
teeth, and our love for them was discouraged, and 
when grown we consider them as pleasant trifles, good 
to the taste but valueless in the body’s economy. A 
pound of bread furnishes 1,200 units of heat to the 
body ; a pound of sugar 1,750, a pound of meat 1,000. 
Sugar, stands first in the list. 

The attractiveness of candy is one of its greatest 
values, and to make his product pleasing to the eye 
the confectioner has long been accustomed to use dyes 
for producing a variety of colors. The vegetable colors 
were first used, but when aniline dye colors were brought 
out, their great superiority soon drove out all other 
forms of color. The aniline: dye colors are cheaper, 
they are more brilliant, and they are permanent—three 
valuable characteristics. The anilines were first made 
in a crude way, and many of them contained metallic 
impurities, such as arsenic or lead. Such colors are, of 
course, injurious. Others, because of their chemical 
composition, are poisonous and dangerous in even 
small doses. The newer methods of preparation have 
eliminated entirely the early metallic impurities, and 
careful physiological experiments with living animals 
have shown that there are a number of the anilines 
that are entirely harmless. 

These dyes, as innocuous as sugar itself in the 
small quantities in which they are used, are the ones 
employed as colorants in candy-making. The delight 
of the children in bright-colored candies may be safely 


ing, W. Va., a Confederate veteran, 
who claimed that he fired the first 
gun on Fort Sumter in the Civil 
War. 

James H. Eckels, of Chicago, banker, and comp- 
troller of the currency under President Cleveland. 

General Manual L. Barillas, of the City of Mexico, 
ex- President of Guatemala, assassinated. 

Rev. Dr. John Johnson, of Charleston, S. C., one of 
the Confederate defenders of Fort Sumter during the 





























JAMES H. ECKELS, STANFORD NEWEL, 


Former comptroller of the lor eight years American 
currency at Washing mininister to the 
ton Netherlands. 


siege by the Federals, and author of various historical 
works. 

Frank H. Thomas, of Washington, grand captain- 
general of the Grand Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plars. 

Daniel H. Chamberlain, of Charlottesville, Va., 
Governor of South Carolina immediately following the 

reconstruction era. 





years, and has not found a single 
instance in which death, or even 
sickness, could be shown to be due 
to any ingredients contained in 
candy. 

Candy-makers have long been 
the subjects of much unjust criti- 
cism. Many of the States have 
laws that specifically prohibit the 
manufacture or sale of candy adult- 
erated with terra alba, talc, barytes, 
chrome yellow, or other mineral 
substances, or poisonous color cr 
flavors, and the new national pure- 
food law contains a similar clause ; 
notwithstanding the use of such 
adulterants is now unknown, even 
if they ever were used. It would 
be quite as unreasonable to prohibit 
by statute the sale of wooden nut- 
megs as to say that candy should 
not contain barytes. But the laws 
still retain the old paragraph, and 
if it does no good it certainly does 
no more than to call attention to 
conditions that have existed only 
in rare instances. There may have 
been at some time a confectioner so 
dishonest as to add gypsum to his 
sugar to increase its weight, or so 
criminally ignorant as to use chrome 
yellow to dye his candies. But such 








A Most Accomplished 
Manager. 


(From our special correspondent.) 
BERLIN, April 10th, 1907. 


One of the most difficult duties in life is 
to please everybody, and I believe only few, 
even of the chosen ones, succeed in it; but, 
of this small minority, Mr. Nils Trulsson, 
manager of the “‘ New Kaiserhof,”’ in Berlin, 
is entitled to be called the first. In a word, 
he is an accomplished cosmopolitan, and as 
such he is quite familiar with the idiosyn- 
crasies of leading nations. Many years of 
travel and practical service as manager of 
prominent hotels in Europe, with a natural 
preference and adaptability to his vocation, 
and being a fine linguist as well, he is by all 
odds an ideal hotel manager, With a per- 
sonality entirely in his favor, and the happy 
faculty tospeak the right word at the proper 
time, he has secured a large circle of loyal 
friends on both sides of the ocean. 

It is far more difficult to manage a first- 
class hotel on this continent than in any part 
of the world. Much, bordering almost on the 
impossible, is required of the man who rep- 
resents the house. He must be many-sided, 
a fine psychologist and patient as Job, ever 
ready to smooth the wrinkled temper of the 
irritable. He is the first to greet you on 
arrival, and the last to wish you God speed. 
But Mr. Trulsson is equal to the task. He 
is a courtier and diplomat to perfection, and 
understands the mysterious art of pleasing 
the ladies. As a tactician he has, in my 
opinion, few equals, and he is a professional 
caterer of high degree, familiar with the 
intricacies and mysteries of the culinary 
art. Hitherto his career as hotel manager 
has been an uninterrupted success, and as 
he is a firm friend of Americans, with a 
large following, also, on our continent, I am 
quite within the limitations of fact in pre- 








practices were rare indeed, and 
now are never met with. 


MR. NILS TRULSSON RECEIVING THE CROWN PRINCESS AT THE 


“ KAISERHOF,” 


dicting for this genial gentleman the lareest 
measure of success at the palatial “New 
Kaiserhof.”’ C,. FRANK DEWEY. 




























































Tunneling Out 


IDAHO SPRINGS, COl ipril 5th, 1907 


f \ ERYBODY admires and respects a man who knows 
* his business. If a man is a barber and gives you 


MR. PIERCE UNDERWOOD, OF CHICAGO, THE FINANCIER I.ESPONSIBLI 
THE SUCCESS OF THE HOOSAC TUNNEL, IN COLORADO. Harrisou 


a good shave, -you respect him for that; if he is a 
lawyer and wins cases, you respect him for that ; if 
he is a preacher and saves men and women, you re- 
spect him for that ; if he is a gardener and makes the 
‘awns like plush and the flowers the embodiment of 
freshness, beauty, and color, you respect him for that ; 
if he is a mining engineer and makes a good mine, you 
respect him for that ; because to do anything of these 
things well—well enough to earn your admiration and 
respect—men must have talent of some kind; but, 
above all, they must think and work and take pains 
and taking pains is working conscientiously. 

Probably there is no business in which conscientious 
work is such an absolute necessity as mining. Mines 
are not found, they are made. Mining is not a matter 
of chance ; it is a matter of taking pains, of working 
intelligently, especially of knowing the mining busi- 
ness. It is the most interesting business in the world, 
because it is by far the most profitable. But when a 
barber, a lawyer, a clergyman, or a gardener under- 
takes to manage a mine, he is likely to make the same 
sort of failure of it as would the mining engineer 
should he attempt to officiate at a barber’s chair, or 
try a case in court, or preach a sermon, or rear sensi- 
tive, delicate flowers. 

No man has ever succeeded in mining until he learned 
the business. In some instances this education has 
been very costly. But there are schools in this coun- 
try and in other countries presided over by instructors 
of distinguished ability, where men are taught the 
business of mining. The courses of study in these 
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Millions 


By H. S. Beardsley 


LESI 





schools are so arranged that, while the students are 
learning the theoretical and scientific facts of this pro 
fession, they are given practical training also. If a 
man has native ability, has received the bene 
fitof such a schooling as this, and then has 
developed himself by actual work and prac- 
tice, he is certain to make a success In min- 
ing. 

In these days of great public interest in 
the mineral industry, it seems to me that it 
is advisable to remember these things. Ard 
if you are looking for conditions in this busi 
ness that are really interesting and profita- 
ble, you can legitimately give your attention 
only to those that result from the activities 
of men who know the business. All other 
cases may be ignored, or they may be ob- 
served only as a warning or as lessons by con- 
trast. As in any other business, mining op- 
erations should, of course, be carried on so 
as to get the greatest possible results from 
the smallest expenditure of money. 

During several years I have visited most 
of the great mineral camps of the United 
States and many of those in Mexico. I have 
had an opportunity to observe the methods 
of those miners who get magnificent results, 
who produce ore and bullion and splendid div- 
idends ; and I have seen the aimless, hopeless 
operations of those who were floundering 
about in pitiful ignorance of the work in 
which they were engaged. Each great min- 
ing camp presents some remarkably interest- 
ing and significant conditions. Colorado is 
probably the first mineral State in the Union. 
It is the leader in the production of gold, 
it yields enormous quantities of silver, and it 
POR is a substantial producer 
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in Gold 


and now the very mines which could have been taken 


over for half a million dollars could not be purchased 
for forty times that amount. 

The introduction of the transportation tunnel in 
Clear Creek is one of the most dramatic chapters in 
the whole history of mining. When I was here a 
little more than a year ago, the crisis had been passed ; 
the reaction had just begun, the mines were awaken- 
ing from their stupor. The Newhouse tunnel, driven 
into the base of the mountain at the level of Clear 
Creek, and carried forward through barren rock for a 
whole mile, to intersect at depth the veins of the 
great mines, had become a shipper. It had proven 
that the veins which had produced such rich mines at 
the surface continued to carry their values with depth, 
the ore bodies in some instances increasing in size and 
richness. 

After only one year I see a great change here. 
The revival of Clear Creek is now in full swing. As 
they are reached by tunnels, the old mines begin 
again to produce. Their owners buy machinery, em- 
ploy men, and set things humming. Power plants and 
mills that were idle and deserted have taken on new 
life and fresh coats of paint, and are again being 
operated with profit and success. 

The tunnel proposition, in its conception, is simple 
enough. Imagine a cone-shaped mountain. At the 
top of it are a score of shafts, which have become 
deep wells of water. The transportation tunnel starts 
at the “base of the cone. It is carried forward on a 
horizontal line until it is directly under the shafts. 
Then, from the tunnel, a boring is made upward, ulti 
mately connecting the tunnel with the shaft. The 
reservoirs are tapped and the water runs out through 
the horizontal bores. The mine becomes dry, and, 
besides, ventilation is provided. Also, that portion of 
the immense bodies of ore in the vein between the 





of copper. It contains 
some of the richest and 
most spectacular camps in the 
world. Cripple Creek, Lead- 
ville, Clear Creek and Gilpin 
counties are all world-famous 
names. Clear Creek Canyon and 
the mountains on either side, 
Quartz Hill, Gregory Hill, Belle- 
vue Mountain, and the others, 
have paid, all told, about $450,- 
000,000 in gold and silver. On 
Quartz Hill is ** the richest square 
mile on earth ’’; Gregory Hill and 
Bellevue Mountain are not far 
behind. Their summits are pep- 
pered with the shafts of mines, 
and each of these great mines 
had a similar career. 

The ore was found at the very 
surface where the veins outcrop- 
ped. The miners started their 
shafts where the gold-filled quartz 
appeared and cleaned out their 
veins to a depth of about 1,000 
feet. All the while water from 














the buried perennial mountain 
springs poured into the workings. 
At first small pumps were suffi- 
cient to keep the mines dry ; but 
as the depth of the shafts in- 
creased, the quantity of water grew, and the diffi- 
culty of pumping was augmented by the greater dis- 
tance from the surface. The 
sums spent for pumps were 


DUMP OF ROCK 











astonishing. I think in no 
mining camp of the country 
has such an extraordinary 
volume of water been en- 
countered at the same depth 
as in the Clear Creek Canyon 
camps. 

The result was that the 
members of companies began 
to complain of the expense 
of operations. There was 
dissension, litigation, and de- 
lay ; and all the while the 
water steadily and relentless- 
ly stole into the mines, some- 
times in veritable floods, 
when reservoirs deep under 
ground were tapped. Conse- 
quently, most of the proper- 
ties were closed, and Quartz 
Hill and Gregory Hill, par- 
ticularly, took on the com- 
plexion of desolation and de- 
cay. Great mines which had 
yielded millions, and which 
had in their lower submerged 
workings then msn | enor- 
mous quantities of rich gold 
ore, could have been bought 
for a surprisingly small sum. 
It is stated here that $500,- 








DRILLERS AT WORK ON THE BREAST OF THE HOOSAC TUNNEL, FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
FEET FROM ITS PORTAL.— McLean. 





000 would have purchased a 
dozen of them. Then came 
the introduction of a new 
idea in Clear Creek Canyon ; 





TAKEN OUT DURING THE DRIVING OF THE HOOSAC TUNNEL IN 
CLEAR CREEK CANYON, COLORADO, UcLean. 


tunnel and the lowest surface workings is taken out at 
small expense, the ore being ‘“‘stoped’’ out and 
dropped down by gravity to the cars in the tunnel. 

The company operating this is a freight carrier, 
charging the mine owners a regular tariff per ton for 
the transportation of their ore, thus insuring a regular 
and increasing income. 

But it took courage to start the first tunnel. The 
credit for the initiative and foresight which have re- 
sulted in the great boom in Clear Creek must be given 
to Samuel Newhouse, of Salt Lake City. When he 
began the Newhouse tunnel and asked for capital to 
assist in the work, capital hesitated in a nervous 
manner. This is not surprising. The enterprise was 
an experiment. It was necessary, to drive a great 
hole through granite for an entire mile before even 
the first vein was encountered. The’ cost would be 
enormous. Besides, no one knew whether or not 
there would be any ore in the veins when the tunnel 
finally reached them. There was a possibility that 
the values of the veins did not go down that far, and 
that the great, costly tunnel would have been driven 
to no purpose. But Mr. Newhouse, after desperate 
exertions, sold his shares and dug his bore. Now 
Newhouse-tunnel stock cannot be bought excepting at 
a high price. Those who had the courage to purchase 
it have already made handsome profits. The enter- 
prise solved the problem of Clear Creek Canyon. 

Last year, in an article for LESLIE’S WEEKLY, | 
mentioned these facts, and told somewhat in detail 
about another enterprise which was in many respects 
superior to that carried to success by Samuel New- 
house.- This was the Hoosac tunnel. Like the New- 
house, the Hoosac needed money to carry out its plans. 
Its shares were underwritten by Pierce Underwood, of 
Chicago, whose record for handling the best class of 
investment securities has made him prominent through- 
out the country. It did not take Mr. Underwood long 
to secure from his clients a fund sufficient to begin 
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yoring the Hoosac tunnel. The work had just com- 
nenced when I was in Clear Creek a year ago. The 
esults in a year mark this enterprise as the most in 
eresting and perhaps the most important in Clear 
reek and Gilpin counties. 

The situation at the beginning was peculiarly fa 
yrable, and gave promise of some remarkable dis- 
losures. The tunnel was surveyed to pass through 
he base of Bellevue Mountain, intersecting, at a depth 
ilf a mile below their lowest workings, the veins of 
he great mines of this mountain and of Quartz and 
rregory hills. The greater depth at which these 
innels reached the veins of the big mines of these 
\ountains gave it, of course, a distinct advantage over 
ther tunnel enterprises. That was the first thing. In 
iddition to that, the Hoosac Tunnel and Mining Com- 
uny owns about forty-eight acres of mining ground, 
neluding the Hoosac vein, one of the strongest and 
10st productive lodes of the camp, which has produced 
the Addudel and Donaldson mines, which have yielded 
nillions. Aside from this, the Hoosac Company owned 
he Rising Sun vein, apparently a branch of the Hoosac 
lode. The tunnel was started directly on the Rising 
Sun vein and directed toward the Hoosac vein. There 
was no ‘‘ dead work,’’ as there had been in the New- 

house tunnel, where a whole mile of barren rock had 
to be burrowed before the first vein was reached. 
While the Hoosaec Company was driving its bore, it 
was at the same time developing its own mine. The 
company’s capitalization is $1,500,000. The mines 
which it would encounter within a little more than a 
mile—the May Queen, the Grouse group, the great 
Specie Payment, which has already produced enor- 
mously from the surface, the Champion, the 
Little Annie, and others—these should provide 
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operations. One hundred feet farther on, the May 
Queen vein will be encountered. The company which 
owns the May Queen has suspended operations to 
await the arrival of the Hoosac. It is unquestion- 
ably a rich property. Like the others of the dis 
trict, it produced rich ore at the surface, some of 
it containing $1,800 to the ton in gold, and this ore 
was carried on muleback down to the town of Idaho 
Springs, where it was milled. Shipments from the 
May Queen mine will produce immediate profits for 
the Hoosac Tunnel Company. A little farther on is the 
Specie Payment mine, which will probably ship 3,000 
tons of ore a month through the Hoosac tunnel. As 
the other mines are encountered, they will become 
shippers also. The Hoosac will have all the ore freight 
it can handle. 

With the transportation of 500 tons of ore per day, 
the Hoosaec Tunnel Company should be able to earn an- 
nual profits exceeding the entire amount of its capital- 
ization, or more than $1,500,000 per year. The average 
charge for the hauling out of ore will be one dollar 
per ton ; the Tunnel company will receive revenue also 
from the mining companies by furnishing power and 
light, and by carrying in the equipment for the mines 
and acting as a passenger road for the men engaged 
in working in these mines. There will be a charge 
also for the drainage of the workings of the properties 
which areencountered. The tunnel has one very strik- 
ing advantage—it is practically an absolute necessity 
for the mines whose veins have been encountered, to 
become customers of the Tunnel company. If any 
mining company should object to the charges made for 
transportation or drainage, or any of the other ex- 
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Hodsac Tunnel and Mining Company should not be 
ignored. Whether or not any of its shares can now 
be bought can be learned by writing to Pierce Under- 
wood, Hartford Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Underwood has, during the last few years, ac- 
quired a wide reputation for obtaining profitable se- 
curities in the mining industry for his large list of 
clients. He has made a careful study of the mining- 
investment field, and has organized such a competent 
staff of legal and mining experts that the propositions 
which he presents for subscription are immediately re- 
ceived with confidence. Like mining engineering or 
any other profession, the business of handling mining 
securities has been reduced to a scientific basis. Un- 
less a man has studied this field of investment thor- 
oughly and has organized a staff for the examination 
of all propositions which are presented to him, he is 
unable to give advice of any value to the investor. 
There are many departments to this particular kind of 
business, and it can be handled with certainty of re- 
sults in profits only with such a system as Mr. Under- 
wood has perfected. On his legal staff is a prominent 
lawyer who is a specialist in banking and laws govern- 
ing stocks ; another examines into the records of men 
who control the companies financed by Mr. Underwood ; 
a third examines the laws of the States where the 
properties are located and those where the companies 
are incorporated, to ascertain without question the 
validity of titles to properties. Mr. Underwood’s en- 
gineers are men of high rank in their profession, who 
examine and make confidential reports to Mr. Under- 
wood on properties which are presented to ‘him'jto 
finance. Unless these examinations—which are most 
thorough and complete—show that properties are 
of value and will pay profits to stockholders, Mr. 





enough ore for freight to pay an annual dividend 
to the company equal to the amount of stock 
issued. This was a guarantee of large, satisfac- 
tory, and certain earnings for the company, but 
the great speculative interest lay in the fact that 
there was every evidence that the company’s 
own mine would develop into one of the big 
gold and copper producers of the district. 

The Rising Sun vein had copper and gold on 
the surface, the Hoosac is one of the strong min- 
eral lodes of the camp. With these prospects 
in the beginning it is interesting to watch the 
progress made during a year. The work was 
placed under the direct personal charge of Mr. 
H. P. Dickinson, a mining engineer, who was ed- 
ucated at the Columbia School of Mines in New 
York City, and who has since had many years of 
success in operating in the West. The tunnel has 
now been driven into the mountain a distance of 
1,250 feet from its portal. The course which 
Mr. Dickinson has pursued shows the value of 
the services of a man who knows the mining 








Underwood promptly declines to accept thém. By 
this organization Mr. Underwood is enabled’-to 
know definitely that the properties Which ‘he 
presents are of value, that they will be’ profit- 
able to shareholders, and that all of the neces- 
sary conditions for success are present. It is 
this thorough method and system which has piven 
Mr. Underwood the reputation which he’ holds 
for presenting offers that are exceptional oppor- 
tunities for money-making. If within the next 
few weeks big ore bodies are found in the 
Hoosae vein, the stock will jump to, a. high 
price. In any event, as soon as the first trans- 
portation of ore begins, its price will rise qui¢k- 
ly, so that this stock is one of the most interést- 
ing, especially at this time, that has ever been 
offered to the public. 

The completion of the Hoosac tunnel will 
make the Clear Creek camp one of the largest 
producers of gold, silver, and copper on the 
continent. The enterprise is one of the largest 
of its kind ever undertaken, and should become 








business. In following the Rising Sun vein con- 
siderable ore bodies were opened. One of these 
contained ore that assayed from $15 to $107 to 
the ton. The values in a part of this deposit 
were 1.16 ounces in gold, 62.8 ounces in silver, 
and 17.2 per cent. copper. ‘This ore has a value 
of $107.80. That which lay in the path of the tunnel 
was taken out and shipped. No explorations were 
carried on, because the first business of the tunnel 
company was to drive its bore until it reached the 
veins of mines that were waiting to ship ore. Ata 
distance of 1,000 feet from the portal the Hoosac lode 
was encountered. The tunnel was then extended on 
this vein, continuing forward toward the shipping 
mines, 

As I examined the face of this tunnel by the light 
of a candle I saw an interesting development—an ex- 
citing one, I should say, to those who own shares in the 
Hoosac Company. Along the wall of the vein a streak 
of high-class ore had just been reached. Mining men 
tell me that at any moment the powder blasts 
may open large ore bodies into which these 
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penses, the Tunnel company could easily seal up the 
openings into these mines so that the water with which 
they are now filled would remain in these workings. 
This situation makes abundant freight business an ab- 
solute certainty. 

Work is to-day progressing rapidly in this enter- 
prise. Mr. Dickinson, by careful management, has 
secured the best results with the smallest amount of 
expenditure. Were I to come to Idaho Springs after 
another year, I would expect to see this company 
taking out and shipping large quantities of its own 
ores and transporting thousands of tons daily for the 
mines that will be its shippers. 

In these days, when the public is asked to invest 
in sO many mining propositions, such a concern as the 


one of the most successful. 


POINT OF INTERSECTION OF THE HOOSAC TUNNEL WITH THE HOOSAC VEIN, a e 
ONE OF THE LARGE, RICH LODES OF CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO 


A Plea for the Playground. 


T IS nature’s method to educate children by 

play. Even with the crudest supervision, or 

with none at all, children in their tireless and constant 
experiments, as well as in their games, get a vast propor- 
tion of their preparation for life. They amuse them- 
selves by trying to talk, to walk, to run, to climb, to 
swim, to coast, to skate, and then by putting these ac- 
complishments to enjoyable uses. Digging in the mud, 
paddling in the water, shoveling sand, building rafts, 
sailing toy boats, dressing dolls and mothering them, 
imitating the activities of their elders, contesting in 
games, children educate themselves to a great extent 
by play. This has always been so, but the world is, 
after all, just beginning to realize the educational 
value of play. The development of public playgrounds 
for children is comparatively recent, and it is still 
comparatively crude. Cities give their attention to it 
mostly in a spasmodic and unsystematized 





stringers run. These ore shoots show assay 
value of from $24 to $154 to the ton. 
When the large ore bodies, of which these 
pay streaks seem to be the advance guard, 
are opened there will be excitement in Idaho 
Springs, and Hoosac shares, like Newhouse 
shares, will go to prohibitive prices. 

The Hoosac Company has the only ade- 


mining enterprise in the camp. At the 
opening of the workings is a broad flat fora 
mill site. Clear Creek, a perennial stream, 
with a good volume of water, and the line 
f the Colorado Southern Railway skirt this 
flat. Ore that contains only ten dollars in 
‘old, silver, and copper can be mined and 
hipped to Denver smelters, only thirty-five 
liles away, at a profit, according to Mr. 
Jickinson, of from four dollars to five dol- 
irs per ton. Ore that contains only five 
lollars to the ton may be concentrated with 

profit of from twenty dollars to twenty- 
ve dollars per ton on every ton of con- 
entrates, there being about seven tons of 
re required to make one ton of concen- 
rates of this value. 

Already shipments have been made. 
ne small car-load of ore sent last Novem- 
er to Denver made a net profit of $86.75. 
‘en car-loads of this ore a day would bea 
mall output, yet it would net $258,000 a 
ear. These tests have already been made. 








way. 

We are glad to see that the people of 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., through their 
Children’s Playground League, are striving 
to obtain a system of supervised play- 
grounds. They advocate a_ systematic 
three-fold development—vacation schools, 
playgrounds, and neighborhood use of the 
public-school buildings and grounds. They 
seek not only a supervision of playgrounds, 
but also the establishment of reading- 
rooms, game-rooms, and gymnasiums. 
They emphasize the need of supervision to 
bring out the ethical values of play. The 
physical values are obvious, but tend to 
exaggeration. One of their best points 
is the use of the school buildings as a part 
of their proposed system of playgrounds. 
Using them thus out of school hours would 
prevent the absurdity of driving young men 
and boys away from them, when they have 
no other place in which to meet under 
proper conditions. 

School buildings are not pauper insti- 
tutions, but belong to the people. Their 
use in connection with the play part of 
education would tend to the develop- 
ment of the best instincts of citizenship. 
The playgrounds, the parks, and the school 
property should be regarded as parts of 
one system. Education through play is 
an essential part of education. The Roch- 








So, from the mining standpoint, the 
Hoosac is remarkably interesting. As a 
transportation tunnel it should soon begin 


LOOKING INTO THE GREAT HOOSAC TUNNEL, IN COLORADO, WHICH IS OPENING UP RICH GOLD 
MINES THAT HAVE ALREADY PRODUCED HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 








ester people are right in believing that its 
highest results can only be reached by wise 


supervision. 
McLean. 















































































Wonder, 


WONDER, NEv., March 26th, 1907. 

/HEN Jim Butler discovered that ledge of gold- 

bearing rocks at Tonopah, seven years ago, Ne- 
vada received her second birth, and her second baptism 
in the golden flood which came from southern Nevada. 
The drill-thrusts and blasts of Tonopah reverberated 
throughout the world, and were the call to the miner, 
and before Tonopah had been named on the map the 
sullen, sage-scarred, unnamed mountains and hills of 
the desert State felt the rush of thousands of pros- 
pectors. This was seven years ago. Since then events 
have come off quickly in this State of mystery and 
surprises. New Tonopahs have been discovered and 
new stores of precious metals have been spread before 
the gaze of the mining world. 

First after Tonopah came Goldfield, the greatest 
gold camp perhaps the sun ever shone upon; then 
Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Lida, Manhattan, Whitehorse, Ely, 
Yerrington, Buckskin, Seven Troughs, Bellview, Du- 
luth, Fairview, Sunrise—each with its story of riches 
in yellow or red or white metal, and its record of scores 
of poor men made rich over night. 

Then, last May, came East the news of Wonder, 
another veritable Comstock, in Churchill County, and 
this has since proved to be the greatest and richest 
silver camp ever discovered, they say. It is in Won- 
der where gold and silver ores may be scooped up from 
the surface that average $2,000 to the ton of rock, 
not just in one place, but in a hundred locations, and 
miles apart. The camp is far too young yet to permit 
the experts to determine the extent of the deposits, 
but every sign so far indicates both amazing extent 
and permanency of the fissures and contacts. 

Wonder is as yet but in a prospective state, owning 
a name less than a twelvemonth, but with twice the 
development of Goldfield at the end of the latter’s first 
year, and with strong out-cropping ledges that stalk 
across ten miles of the camp so amazingly rich that 
the splendor of Goldfield’s nature-given assets seem 
wholly eclipsed. I have seen ores taken from many 
leaseholds that run all the way from $80 to $1,200 to 
the ton, and already several leasers are shipping ores 
that cost $40 a ton freight to the smelters at Salt 
Lake. The sulphide ores which have been reached on 
a dozen properties average six in silver to one in gold, 
with a showing of lead carbonates. Between two and 
three million dollars, it is estimated, has already been 
paid for properties, and new leads are being discovered 
where it was thought no mineralization was possible. 

The main ledges seem to proceed in a direct north- 
erly line from the town site of Wonder, being strongly 
marked through the properties of the original discov- 
ery, the Last Char.ce, and then on through the follow- 
ing contiguous properties—Nevada Wonder, Hidden 
Treasure, North Star group, Jack Pot, the famous 
Vulture and Queen groups, and then the most wonder- 
ful of all Wonder’s prizes, the Belle-Helen of Wonder. 

Already not less than a hundred men have become 
rich in Wonder—some of them millionaires, including 
the first locators of claims. But right here perhaps 
the reader wants to know who discovered Wonder, and 
how it came about. The history of the discovery of 
Wonder is the record of the daring exploits of one 
Tom Stroud, who had spent many years in mining in 
New Mexico and Colorado, coming to toldfield two 
years ago and finally locating in Fairview, seventeen 
miles south from the present site of Wonder. The 
country to the north of Fairview was a desolate, little- 
known, never-prospected region, shunned by the pony- 
express riders of former days as a place of uncanny 
dangers from thirst and starvation. It was to this 
uninviting solitude that the call of gold lured the rest- 
less Stroud just a year ago this month. With a scant 
outfit of food, water, and blankets, with blinding 
storms of sleet and snow, Stroud had to battle for 
mere existence, but he found gold and located the 
Last Chance group, and then found his way back to 
Fairview, whence he came. The D’Arcy brothers, 
already successful miners at Fairview, were pro- 
foundly interested in the samples the miner had 
brought back from the hills, and supplied Stroud with 
a pack-train and supplies for a second entry into the 
wilderness to the north. His second visit was more 
fruitful, for he located the eleven mineralized claims 
now known as the Jack Pot property. 

A month later Stroud made his third trip, this time 
accompanied by R. L. D’Arcy. More claims were 
staked, and crude maps and surveys made. On the 
return trip, and in the vicinity of Horse Creek, the 
explorers were met by three horsemen, Seymour, 
Smith, and Schultz, who followed back on the trail of 
Stroud and D’Arcy, and by little effort located other 
claims. But the five men kept their secrets. Late in 
May, Murray Scott, William Mays, and L. A. Savage 
stumbled on the trail of the first argonauts, and they 
also found gold, bringing samples of the rock to Fallon 
for assay. The rock revealed fabulous assays, and 
then some one in Fairview heard of the find and told 
some one else, and then a veritable stampede was on 
to the new El Doracs. 

Every livery team in Fairview, Fallon, and Hazen, 
and every automobile in Goldfield, and even Reno—for 
the news of the rich strike had spread all over the 
State like a prairie fire—was pressed into service. Many 
went from Fairview on foot, and everybody, on foot 
or on horseback, endured hardships and much bodily 
suffering, for the weather was yet inclement and water 
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EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR WARNER MILLER, HEAVILY 
INTERESTED IN WONDER MINES. 


was scarce and bitter, and food there was none except 
that snatched from restaurants at Fairview or Fallon. 
But what are hunger and feverish thirst and fatigue 
when the ecstasy of the call of gold is felt? In that 
first mad rush a thousand claims were located ; some 
of them, if the surface outcroppings mean anything, 
are the richest the world has ever seen. Another 
great bonanza had been discovered; another great, 
blazing gem had been set in Nevada’s crown of su- 


premacy. Wonder had been born. 


I marvel sometimes that, with all our cupidity, we 
of the East are so slow to believe what we hear and 
see and know, and, even believing, we are all too will- 
ing to let the other fellow take the chance—and re- 
ward. How many tons of ink were needed to make 
people believe there was a Tonopah and Goldfield ! 
Still, to this day people are incredulous, all too un- 
willing to venture a dollar in a Goldfield stock which, 
selected wisely, might return a hundred-fold. It will 
doubtless be this way with Wonder, a camp which is 
rapidly unfolding a story of such marvelous richness. It 
will take tons and tons of ink and paper, and hundreds 
of printing-presses working overtime, to make any 
appreciable effect upon the average run of the public, 
always eager to make money, but afraid to venture. 

It was this way when Cripple Creek became a cer- 
tainty. How many of us stood by inactive when the 
first golden stream of dividends poured in upon the 
braver ones—stood inactive, perhaps too bewildered 
by the glitter of the gold to take advantage of Oppor- 
tunity when she passed before our very eyes. Some 
there are who grasped the hand-rail as Opportunity 
glided by and were carried on to fortune. Here in 
Wonder it is being done every minute. But it is being 
done by people who make their ventures while doubters 
take time to come to a realization of Wonder’s oppor- 
tunities. Why, the stories you hear here of poor men 
of yesterday enriched to-day to a point of opulence 
are told by the thousand, and they are mostly true, too. 

None, perhaps, are more remarkable than that of 
L. A. Savage, who was working as a miner in Tonopah 
when the news came of the rich strike at Wonder. 
Savage threw up his job at the first tidings and made 
his way to the new camp, where he landed with a silver 
dollar and with his clothes on his back—that was all. 
He helped to locate the Ruby, the Last Chance, and 
the Hidden Treasure claims, and also helped to locate 
the town site. ‘Two weeks later—about the first week 
of June—whken the rush was on in earnest, the town 
lots were offered for $50 each, and in one day the sales 
amounted to nearly $18,000. Those $50 lots are now 
in demand at prices ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 
each. Savage’s ‘‘Wonder’”’ mine has since been sold 
for $300,000 cash, and for his title to the Last Chance 
he was paid $60,000. He has still big holdings in the 
camp, selling off, in fact, just enough, as he explains, 
to give him ‘‘a little pocket-money.”’ 

Besides Savage, a score of others might be men- 
tioned who came to this region six or eight months ago 
upon whom fortune has laid a most lavish caress : 
Frank Lamb, A. B. Connelly, William Mayo, Murray 
Scott, J. B. Cobb, R. L. D’Arcy, Scott Groo, and 
Wight and Barnum, who own the Spidér and Wasp 
property, from which extremely high-grade ore is 
being shipped. The country round about Wonder is 
staked for miles in every direction, and I am told 
that already there are some two hundred and fifty 
incorporations upon the 1,600 claims recorded. I may 
be in error on this, but cannot be far wrong. The 
Nevada Wonder, the June Wonder, the Belle-Helen, 
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the Jack Pot, and the Spider and Wasp are thought 
to be the most valuable properties in Wonder, and are 
each said to rival the famous Mohawk mine of Gold- 
field. As the district so far known consists of four 
mineral belts extending over a section at least eight 
miles in width and length, and as many rich veins out- 
crop on scores of properties east and west from the 
main ledges, there is a likelihood that other Belle- 
Helens, other Spider and Wasps, and other Nevada 
Wonders will be found. 

The Nevada Wonder property is one of marvelous 
promise. The claims are largely owned by Philadel- 
phia capitalists, headed by C. A. Higbee, president. 
The Spider ind Wasp property is controlled largely by 
local people, who, it is reported, have refused a fabu- 
lous sum for control. The Belle-Helen property is 
owned and controlled by New York capitalists, with the 
exception of Robert Lanka, the second vice-president 
of the company, who resides in Nevada. Mr. Lanka, 
although a comparatively young man, is one of the 
foremost mining engineers in all the West, and I am 
told was the locator of the properties which may make 
him richer than a Croesus. Hon. Warner Miller, ex- 
United States Senator from New York, is president of 
the Belle-Helen. Mr. Miller’s large investments in the 
Belle-Helen property, and his enthusiastic interest in 
everything pertaining to Wonder, may be construed 
as a most significant move, and have aroused the inter- 
est of several other New York capitalists who usually 
follow Mr. Miller’s lead— for the Senator is a money- 
maker in mining. Mr. Miller is also president of the 
famous Dominion Copper Company, of British Columbia. 

Still another New Yorker might be mentioned who 
has done much to bring capital from the East to open 
up the treasure of Wonder, viz., Mr. W. P. Mitchell, a 
gentleman of liberal fortune, skilled in all financial 
and banking subjects, and favorably known in the 
money markets from London to China. Mr. Mitchell 
is owner of several properties at Wonder, ahd is, I 
believe, one of the officers and incorporators of the 
famous Belle-Helen Company. The week before my 
arrival Colonel O. P. Posey, Mr. W. E. Mitchell, the 
mining engineer, and Mr. E. B. Tustin, New York 
capitalists, were here, and I later met these gentlemen 
in Goldfield in their private car. They have made 
fortunes in mining and are said to be investing heavily 
in Wonder, and are also supposed to be back of a 
recent purchase of the Goldfield Daisy property, for 
which $2,000,000 cash was paid. 

The stage daily brings men with fat wallets, who 
seem willing to pay any price to get desirable loca- 
tions and money in multiples of six figures changes 
hands with a celerity that astonishes the tenderfoot. 
The Cox Investment Company, Inc., of New York, an 
institution which has made much money for its clients 
in other Nevada camps, is heavily interested in Won- 
der, and has probably sent more money to Nevada to 
develop mines in the various gold camps than any other 
Eastern organization. This company’s agents were 
among the first on the ground. 

Wonder is situated in Churchill County, about one 
hundred miles due east from Reno, and sixty miles 
northeast of Fallon, its nearest available rail connec- 
tion. Stages run from Fallon to Wonder in a day, 
going via Fairview, leaving Fallon at seven o’clock in 
the morning and arriving in time for supper. I am 
told by railway officials that surveys have already been 
made along easy grades, and that soon railway con- 
struction will commence, the line taking a slightly dif- 
ferent course from the stage roads and going to the 
north of Fairview. Living here is not by any means 
bad, and it is soon to be good, for hotels will be erected 
with the coming of better weather. A system of water 
supply is in course of construction, and I am told the 
water is absolutely pure. Ere this story is printed a 
telegraph line will be in operation, also an automobile 
line from Fallon. A mile and a half to the north is 
Hercules, a town of several hundred souls, and the 
probable terminal of the projected railroad from Fallon. 

Tonopah and Goldfield have grown to full maturity. 
It is too late now to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for money-making these camps once so generously 
offered. The desirable stocks have advanced to figures 
commensurate with what the mines back of the stocks 
may earn at a fair rate of interest. It will be so 
three years hence, when Wonder has advanced to a 
point in its career where Goldfield is to-day. 

It is well to remember that Nevada is our greatest 
mining State, and that the mines here, while as per- 
manent and sure of results as the mines of Colorado, 
pay with incredible celerity, with but comparatively 
small expense in development or dead work. Goldfield 
mines are producing $130,000 a day, while the mines 
of Cripple Creek, famous as they are, never came 
above $80,000 in production in a single day. 

At present Wonder stocks are cheap, even the 
shares of the most promising companies, for they need 
money to mine and reduce the ores so assuredly rich 
and exhaustless. Opportunity knocks, and those who 
bid her enter—those who buy stock in some of the 
Wonder mines—may not regret their venture. 


NorTe.—The writer has made arrangements with the editor of the 
Cox Mining Journal, 41 New Street, New York, to send a specime” 
number of the paper to readers of this article. As that journal main 
tains a correspondent at the new camp of Wonder and prints the very 
latest news from this marvelous region, it is suggested that readers 
send for a free copy if they would like the full story of Wonder. 
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asper’s Hints to Money-makers 





{NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lrs.ie’s WEEKLY at , —_ ia P 3 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at to twelve _— Cont. oe discount So 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per year loan, is sufficient evidence that we 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what need not look for cheap money this 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 1 
them to the early delivery of their popes, and to | year, unless there should be such a col- 
nswers in this column to inquiries on financial | |¢z i > “ 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in lapse of prosperity as would lead to a 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- congestion of funds in the banks because 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office | of the dullness of trade and consequent 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through r . 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is | diminution of the demand for money for 
made for answering questions, and all communica- | business purposes. It is safe to say that 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- . : 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes | the railroads will stand ready to borrow all 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should | that the banks can offer for some time 
be addressed to “Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, Les- ; 
Lie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.|t0 come. A_ slowing-down process at 
Mining inquiries should be addressed to “ Roscoe,”’ | this time may, therefore, be a blessing 
Editor Mining Department, LesLie’s WEEKLY. ] : , : ae 4 
Z : in disguise, for, if the business boom con- 
SIGNS multiply that the crest of the | tinues, and adds to the stringency of 
wave of prosperity has been reached. | money, which is always intensified toward 
Such a forceful and foresighted financier | the close of summer, the situation next 
as my friend, Jacob H. Schiff, concurs | fall will be one of extreme anxiety. 
with the great majority of the railroad; The most significant fact connected 
presidents, that a slowing-up inebusiness | with the present situation in Wall Street 
is distinctly observed at this time. Mr. | is the eonservative tone which many of 
James J. Hill, whose relinquishment of the leaders are showing for the first time 
the Great Northern Railroad’s presidency in years. They are not superficial ob- 
does not mean his retirement from the| servers. They realize that the popular 
management, says he finds more signs of | outbreak against the railroads will be 
business recession east of Chicago than | taken advantage of by demagogues in 
west of that great inland metropolis, but |the approaching presidential campaign 
he finds that much work by the railroads | for all that it is worth. They fear that 
west of Chicago is being postponed, and | each great party will undertake to outdo 
says that a manufacturer of cars recent- | the other in heralding its opposition to 
ly offered to make delivery six weeks the railways and to industrial corpora- 
earlier than he was able to do when pre-| tions. The threat that suits may be 
vious inquiries were made of him. brought by stockholders of the Alton 
With the first announcement of the Railway to recover $24,000,000 from Mr. 
slackening of improvement work on the! Harriman and his syndicate associates, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania, it/and similar threats regarding some of 
was self-evident that a decided halt in the most notable financial deals of the 
the rush of prosperity wasathand. Ex-| past five years, are significant of the 
penditures of hundreds of millions, pro-| public wrath, which has been so persist- 
jected or under way, have been restrict-| ently and constantly stirred up against 
ed to expenditures of tens of millions. | the railways by the yellow press and _ po- 
The expenditures of the railroads were | litical muck-rakers. 
for all kinds of material, and for skilled Leading financiers fear that the pres- 
and unskilled labor, iron and steel prod-| ent hot temper of the people may por- 
ucts, lumber, copper and other metals. | tend evil days for the railways. In many 
All the materials entering into the con- | of the States the taxes on railroad prop- 
struction of cars and locomotives, em-' erties have been heavily increased, and 
bracing the products of a great number | passenger and freight rates decreased, at 
of trades, were being bought with such| the very time when labor is demanding 
a lavish hand by the railroads through-| the highest wages it has ever received. 
out last year that prices rapidly ad-| All this is happening, unfortunately, at 
vanced. It is not, therefore, unreasona- | the moment when the railroads have ex- 
ble to expect not only a halt in the ad-| panded their bonded indebtedness and 
vancing tendency, but a decline in prices, | capital stock to an extraordinary de- 
both of materials and labor. __|gree. Itis a serious question with many 
Mr. Hill does not hesitate to predict thoughtful and experienced financiers 
that while there is no danger of a panic | whether the railroads can withstand all 
or a collapse in business, many men will | these adverse influences. If not, there 


be laid off by our great industries this | must be another such period of reorgani- | 
fall, and still more next year, if present | zation as we had in 1893, when some | 


indications hold good. All this would not | railway stocks sold at nominal figures 
mean relief to the tight money market, | compared with the prices of to-day. 
for a number of our great railroad sys-| It is not surprising, therefore, that | 


tems are simply awaiting an opportu- | conservatism generally prevails in finan- | tr ‘ 
: M : . : | 
nity to borrow heavy amounts to meet | cial circles, and that investors are being Brandreth Ss Pills 


obligations rapidly accruing. It is said | advised not to get into the market too 
that over $120,000,000 of short-term | heavily, but to safeguard their surround- 
railroad notes will mature this year, and | ings and to move cautiously and wait 
that on maturity even a larger issue of future developments. 

new obligations must be made by the | “Twin Peaks,” San Francisco : 


railroads to meet their pressing require- | munications not answered. 
ments . te as : preaiang is apowe of 0 on Wall 
al ‘ ‘ Street. mercantile agency will pro! y give you 

The fact that the Erie Railroad was | a report. 

s ** Dominion ”’: 
recently compelled to pay a very high angie semanas. 
rate of interest—estimated at from eight | must be patient. 

| “A. B.C.,” Montana: I would not sacrifice my 

' Central Leather. I am told that the proposition 

will work out satisfactorily unless industrial pros- 
| perity is severely checked. 

“H. T. O.,” Toledo: The parties decline to give 
information. It seems to me that the matter might 
well be placed in the hands of an attorney, Asa 
stockholder you have your rights. 

** p.,”’ Marshalltown, Ia.: Retrenchment on all our 
ra.lways must affect the car-equipment stocks 
eventually. American Sugar is the strongest on 
your list, though it is a close corporation. 

““p..” Duchesne, Utah: I think it will be a long 
time before the Telegraphone stock will come to the 
front as a heavy dividend-payer. Bear in mind that 
the par of the stock is only $10, and that it has yet to 
demonstrate its great commercial value. 

““Hemenway,”’ Mass.: 1. New York Transporta- 
tion, at prevailing prices, offers a fair chance for 
speculation if one wants to operate in low-priced 


Anonymous com- 


I believe I would hold if I were 
It is a slow speculation and one 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
COMPARATIVE VALUES 
OF RAILROAD BONDS 


Write for circular No. 51. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 





stocks. I do not advise the purchase of anything at 

any time. My readers must make up their own 
minds. 2. Not at present. 

““C.,”” New York: 1. Those who have a good profit 

; ~ | in U. P. have been taking it and buying the stock | 

back on recessions for another trade. Of course, if | 

ATLANTIC MUTUAL SCRIP | the pool that has been sustaining it should support it | 


| for another rise, you might not be able to buy back, | 


William and Pine Sts., - New York, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 








NETS OVER 5 PER CENT. } —_ ee a market the chances are even that you | MD. Leslie's Weekly. newspaper work. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS “C.,”" Big Rapids, Mich.: 1. Some doubt exists. 
, 2. A little over 5 per cent. 3. Ont. and Western, 
TAYLOR & SMITH | 49 WALL ST. —- over ape cent., C. C. C. and St. L., netting 
Membe.s N.Y. Stock Exchan NEw Y | between 5 and 6 per cent., and Kansas City South- 
erie soci vets — aan Toss |} ern preferred, which around 60 nets between 
|6 and 7 per cent., and on the first of May will | 
WwW oO R T H R EA D I N G receive a 4 per cent. dividend, bringing the price 
| down toabout 56. 4. The short side is not a 
A mining paper that gives you information. good one to take in a bear market, when large inter- 
A mining paper that prevents bad investments 
A mining paper that advises good investments. 
A mining paper giving this advice is worth reading. 


ests are only too willing to encourage short selling. 
| _ “Banker,” Ohio: 1. American Ice 6 per cent. 
Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed | debenture bonds, around 80, are virtually a preferred 
ou ALX months free. | stock, and, as they return between 7 and 8 per cent. 
| on the investment, they look attractive. There are | 
less than $3,000,000 outstanding, and on $20,000,000 of 
82 Broadway, N. Y. the me po of oo Eee — 7 = was 
4 r an 8 ‘ i | earn t year. 2. usly, business depression 
| ae eee would lead to reduced dividends on New York Cen- 
i tral, Pennsylvania, and other leading railroads which 
have lately been put on a higher-dividend basis. 
) Around par, N. Y. Central would look attractive. 
| “XX. ¥. Z.."” Newark: 1. The fact that the Erie 
| has been obliged to pay exorbitant discount charges 





American Securities, 64 








for a recent short-time loan makes it obvious that a 
conservative policy would lead to the use of surplus 
earnings to meet its pressing needs rather than to 
pay dividends. Kansas City So. preferred, selling 
around 60, with a full 4 per cent. dividend payable 
around July Ist, looks more attractive than Erie 
first preferred at present. 2. The rise in American 
Can preferred, which pays 5 per cent. and has been 
selling at a very low figure, indicates that the stock 
is strongly held. 

“C.,’" Vermont: 1. The first mortgage 4 1-2 per 
cents. of the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railway I 
regard as an excellent security. 2. The Toledo St. 
Louis and Western 4s, and the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass 4s, the latter guaranteed principal and 
interest by the Southern Pacific Ry., net nearly 5 
per cent., and are safe. 3. I am told that the divi- 
dend on Amalgamated Copper can easily be main- 
tained, and even increased, and that, around 90, in- 
siders have been heavy purchasers of the stock. 4. 
I regard the N. Y. Central, Pennsylvania, and New 
Haven 5 per cent. notes as entirely safe. They do 
not come ahead of the bonded obligations, but they 
come ahead of the stock. 

“ F.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. Chicago Terminal preferred, 
in view of the higher prices it has commanded and 
the unquestioned value of the property, looks like a 
fair speculation but for the fact that a reorganiza- 
tion might lead to a scaling down of the stock or to 
an assessment. If one buys, he should be prepared 
for such an emergency. 2. Ont. and Western is one 
of the cheapest of the dividend-paying railway stocks 
on the list. Around 38 it nets the purchaser 5 per 
cent. 3. It is difficult to make a choice between two 
non-dividend-paying, low-priced stocks, because 
conditions may change so radically at any time as 
they affect one or the other of the stocks, that great 
uncertainty must attend the future. 4. I am unable 
to get a rating, but the firm seems to stand fairly 
well. 5. AsI have said before, that after the mar- 
ket has had a heavy decline it is safe to begin to buy 
if one has abundant means to follow it down on 
every decline. Obviously, it is much safer to get 
into the market now than when stocks were much 
higher and bull talk prevalent. 6. What the Erie 
Railroad will decide to do with the dividend question 
has not been settled. A conservative course would 


lead to the suspension of dividends, at least on the 
second preferred, and possibly to a reduction of divi- 
dends on the Ist preferred. 


Continued on page 404, 
* . 


Abyssinia’s Possibilities. 

| ARGE IMMEDIATE returns are not 
promised to those manufacturers 
who establish commercial relations with 
Abyssinia, but Consul-General Robert P. 
Skinner, of Marseilles, believes it worth 
while to make small beginnings now with 
a view to profitable connections when the 
Ethiopian empire wakes up, as he thinks 
it may do within the next ten or twenty 
years. The chief item of Abyssinian 
imports from the United States is cotton 
sheetings, of which about a million dol- 
lars’ worth is sold to the subjects of the 
Emperor Menelik each year. There is 
talk of the building of an Abyssinian rail- 
road to open the country to commerce, 
and several thousand laborers are said to 
have been at work on the proposed line 
for a year. Information regarding this 
| project may be secured from William Le 
Cesne, secretary of the Compagnie Im- 
périale des Chemins de Fer Ethiopiens, 
33 Avenue d’Eylau, Paris. The Negus is 
an enlightened monarch (for Africa), and 
the Abyssinian’s commercial development 

should be a matter of general interest. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 
Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 





MISCELLANEOUS 





VICTOR Automobile, 6 H. P., steel or solid rubber 
tires; will climb heavy grades or pull through deep 
mud or sand ; strongly constructed. Price $450. Send 
for descriptive literature. Victor Automobile Mig. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND BOYS to learn Plumbing, Bricklaying, 
Plastering and Electrical Trades. Positions secured. 
Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade School, 237 Tenth 
Avenue, New York, and San Francisco. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 











WHY NOT PREPARE TO SPEND YOUR NEXT 
VACATION ona Ranch? We have the most unique 
resort in America. Here you will see the breaking and 
taming of horses to ride and drive, and the roping, 
branding, riding and handling of stock in general. 
Folder on request. Custer Trail Ranch, Medora, North 
Dakota. 





“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” Send for our 
free book which tells how immense fortunes are being 
made in the timber tracts of the far west. Pays better 
than gold mines and with none of the risk. If you wish 
to safely invest a little money where it will bring good 
returns write for the book to-day. Sent free by return 
mail. Idaho Lumber and Dev. Company, o19 Harrison 
Bldg. Philadelphia. 





RETIRED ARMY OFFICER, age 27, desires posi- 
tion. National guard or military school work, a secre- 
Address 





TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, Recreation, Education. Italy to England, $400. 
‘Two months. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. Moving Picture Machines 
and Films. We are sole American Agents for the finest 
| imported Films. Our Films are now running in over 
200 Amusement Halls and Theatres. Send for special 
| rates and lists. Trade supplied. Williams Brown & 
| Earle, Dept. 36, 918 Chestnut St., Philada. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 
“INVESTING FOR PROFIT ” is worth $10 a copy 
to any man who intends to invest any money, however 
small, who has money invested unprofitably, and hasn’t 
learned the art of investing for profit. It demonstrates 
the Real earning power of money, the knowledge 
bankers hide from the masses ; reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how to make the same 
| profits ; explains HOW stupendous fortunes are made 
and WHY they are made ; how $1,000 grows to $22,000. 
To introduce my magazine, write me NOW, and I'll 
send it SIX MONTHS FREE. Editor Gregory, 415-77 
| Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


| PROMINENT NEW YORK BANKING FIRM de- 

| sires the services of first-class salesmen in every com- 
munity to handle high-grade bonds on commission. 
Excellent opportunities tor the right men. A. L. Wisner 
& Co., 80 Wall St., New York. 
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Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your childre 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony ite 
cies,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FA RMisthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 


n ize # 








4.."" Waterbury, Conr Il am unable to get a 
atisfactory report Without it | would not com 
mena it 

J St. Paul Ido not recommend the shares 
of United Wireless, either for investment or specu- 
atior It seems to me to be very highly capitalized 
altogether too high for the earnings 

Banker,”’ Ohio: Corn Products preferred, en- 
tled to 7 per cent. cumulative dividends, and earn- 
ng and paying it, looks as cheap as any of the in- 

strials, and is attractive on reactions. 


H. W. M..”” New York: 1. I do not believe in the 
proposed Toledo, Wabash and St. Louis R. R. stock 
1s an investment It is better to put your money 
into something which has already established, its 
earning capacity. 2. Your mining inquiry is an- 


wered by “ Roscoe ’’ in his mining department. 
“S.,”"" Saginaw, Mich Those who are closest to 
the management of Amalgamated insist that the 
tock will ultimately sell higher, and that the divi- 
lends will be increased. Something may depend 
upon the copper market, but I think you are safe in 
holding for the profit you anticipated, unless the 
e entire n iarket declines. 
Gun”: 1. Texas Pacific, according to its last | 
annual report, earned a surplus equivalent to about 
per cent. on the stock, but I doubt if dividends can 
be expected as long as the railways are finding it so 
difficult to secure funds for necessary purposes. 2 
Just at present, I do not regard the outlook for the 
stocks to which you refer as particularly good. The 
de »preciation in the metal may have significance. 
Manhattan,”’ St. Louis: 1. The rise in Manhat 
tan Transit is no doubt due to the new management 
and to its effort to get into the local gas and electric- 
light field. If it succeeds in this effort, you may es- 
cape the large loss your stock now shows. For that 
reason I would not sacrifice it at present. 2. I 
would ask for a rating from a mercantile agency. 


[am unable to get any information. 


“Connecticut: In such a market the liquidation 
may affect the low-priced stocks seriously in case it 
is continued to a point where speculators lose their 
patience. I have often recommended the purchase 
of stocks that paygdividends, so that the latter will 
meet the interest charges and help the holder over 
a tight place. I would not sacrifice my Southern 
Ry. at present, though I do not say that the common 
may not se ell still lower 

S. St.."” New York: 1. I doubt if dividends on 
Chesape ake and Ohio will be increased this year in 
view of the difficulty all railroads have in securing 
the money needed for improvements and extensions. 
The policy of increasing dividends at such a time is 
obviously open to severe criticism. Thedividend on 
Atchison common would not have been increased 
but for the reason that it was felt necessary to do 

o to maintain the price of the stock, and of the con- 
vertible bonds, for which they are exchangeable, or 
rather which are exchangeable for them. 2. For 
the same reason dividends on Tex. Pac. are hardly 
to be expected unless, as in the case of the Atchi- 
son, it is deemed necessary to declare a small divi- 
de 2nd in order to uphol i the price of the stock. 

*G.,”’ Rome, N. Y.: 1. Wabash common, around | 
14, looks cheap to the unpracticed eye because it 
sold last year as high as 26, and this year as high as 
18, but the Wabash has a great deal of financing 
still to do, and it would be better, in a market like 
this, to buy some low-priced dividend-paying stock 
like Ont. and Western or Kansas City Southern pre- 
ferred. K.C. Southern common and Texas Pacific 
have a better outlook than Wabash common. Am. 
Can common is also quite as attractive as Wabash 
common, while Can preferred, paying 5 per cent., 
nets nearly 10 per cent. to the purchaser around 55. 
2. lam surprised that anybody was ever led to put 
money in the Coney Island tower company scheme. 
The siarings statements in its advertisements ought 
to have warned investors away. An attachment 
against the tower has been served upon a judgment 
against a former treasurer of the company. The 
plaintiff in the case alleges that, although the 
company has advertised that its subscriptions to 
stock have reached half a million dollars, not more 
than $75,000 has been spent on the tower. 

“Vv.” Glens Falls: 1. It is always safe to buy 
dividend-payers on heavy breaks, because usually 
there is a recovery, though it may not always be fully 
maintained. One should buy with a knowledge that 
he has ability to protect his purchases in case of a 
still further panicky decline. 2. A break — 
would carry Amalgamated to 80, U. P. to 120, and 
Reading to 90 would offer a good opportunity for a 
turn, though it might not mean as many points as 
your letter indicates. 3. The par of New York 
Transportation is $20, and when we recollect that that 


{amount of money was paid in for the stock by some 


of the shrewdest men in Wall Street, there seems 
to be reason for the belief that some day it will have 
asharp advance. It met serious losses by fire and | 
strike last year, but is doing much better. 4. Kan. 


| City So. preferred, paying 4 per cent., and earning 


| twice that amount, looks worth nearer 70 than 

| It sold at over 70 last year before the dividend was 
paid. The buyer at these prices must bear in mind 
that he will get a 4 per cent. dividend on the Ist of 
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soning. 





this is not done voluntarily, the law 
should make it compulsory. So much 
money has been made, so many great 
fortunes have been won in late years, 
especially in the development of new 
copper mines, and so many excellent op- 
portunities for money-making still re- 
main, that those engaged in this industry 
should turn over a new leaf. 


H.,”” Campello, Mass My opinion is unfavor- 


able. Better leave it alone. 
Continued on page 405 


A Repentant Grand Jury. 

HERE has evidently been a genuine 
religious revival in Sharkey County, 
Mississippi, for every member of the 
grand jury in the circuit court at Rolling 
Forks united with his fellow-jurors in in- 
dicting himself for violating the Sunday 
liquor law, and each appeared before the 
judge and paid his fine. The explana- 
tion of this extraordinary incident is a 
Methodist revival, one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind that leads to repentance and 
reformation. If that kind of revival 
were to sweep through the churches of 
New York City they would at least brace 
up sufficiently to unite in securing the 
enforcement of the laws against Sunday 
theatricals and Sunday liquor-selling. 
The kind of revival that works righteous- 
ness and enforces salutary laws is very 

much needed in our large cities. 

Practical Use for Esperanto. 

RITING from Breslau, Germany, 
Consul H. L. Spahr urges Amer- 
ican manufacturers to make use of Es- 
| peranto, the new universal language, in 
their campaigns for trade. Eight inter- 
national business or professional con- 


| gresses have recommended or adopted it, 


July and reduce the purchase price by that amount. | and the movement in its favor is espe- 


New York, April 18th, 1907. JASPER. 


Making Money in Mining. 
HE PUBLIC is watching with much 


interest the suit brought against the | 
United Copper Company in New Jersey. | 
jin Ireland ?’’ 


It seeks to gain access to the company’s 
books. The allegation is made that the 


| United Copper Company has been pay- 


ing dividends greatly in excess of its in- 
come since its properties have been 


Michigan Buggy Co., 309 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. | transferred to the well-known Cole-Ryan 





WRITE A for us to-day. It may be worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, 
SONG Hayes Music Co., 221 Star Bidg., Chicago 


$270 °° rte ro ~ E U ROPE 


All necessary expenses included : personal escort, exce 


lent service. Other tours priced $290 to $850. Frequent stockholders may know whether the sen- | 


May, June and July. Nortli Cape 


lepartures during : 
. Frank (. Clark, No. 96 Broadway, N.Y 


Russia Tour, ] une 
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| interests. These interests are powerful 
'in a number of other mining companies, 
and have had a very extensive following 


in every enterprise in which they have | “ 
|of t the world every day ?”’ 


been engaged. The attitude of the United 
Copper Company, in opposition to the re- | 
quest that the books be shown so that | 


sational charge that unearned dividends 
have been paid is true, is unfortunate. 


It would be much better to show the | 


books and prove the falsity of the accu- 
sations, if that can be done. 

There has been so much underhanded 
work in past years in handling mining | 
companies that the public has become ex- 


tremely distrustful, even of sound mining | 


propositions. Recently, this distrust has 
been disappearing, and some of the most 


prominent capitalists of the country have 
been putting money freely into copper | 
Medium properties. 


kly 


If the public confidence is 
to be won and retained, it must be de- 
served, and for that reason I have urged 
that all mining companies make full and 
accurate statements, for the information 
of shareholders, at regularintervals. If 





| cially strong in France and England. 


Mothers will find Mrs. W wi inslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 





A Poor Country for Druggists. 
‘Is 1T a fact that there are no snakes 


**T believe so.’’ 
‘Then how do the druggists get along 
in the prohibition districts over there ?”’ 


The Best All-round any Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents 5 ane. 


The World Easily Beaten. 


** AND now, children, ’’ said the teacher, 
do you know that there is a revolution 


‘Huh!”’ replied little Arthur. ‘‘ Cen- 
tral America has it beaten to death.’’ 
Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 
ca ll Aad 
Too True. 


| Dyer—*‘ Poor Higby has got to a 

| life anew.’ 

Ryer—‘* What’s the matter ?’’ 
Dyer—" He has just returned from 


| | his vacation.’ 


Ar the exhibition of the California Fruit-Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were cliosen 
in preference to all other makes, thus again showing the 
high estimation in which these popular instruments are 
held by the public. 


Those Summer Girls. 
How did you like ‘Coniston’ ?’’ in- 
quired Phyllis. 


“* Coniston ?’’ repeated Doris. ‘‘I can’t 


recall the name. Have I ever been en- 


gaged to him ?’’ 


Fish, more than any other dish needs 


It is rendered more appetizing by 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning for 
Broiled Lobster, Cod 
Deviled Clams 


Beware of Imitations. John Duncan's Sons, Ager 


















careful sea- 





Scalloped Oysters, 
Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Fish 


Salads, etc. 


ts, New York. 





To Solve v0 Railroad Problem. 


S J)UND SENSE concerning the railroad 

problem was talked by the Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the recent dinner of the 
South Carolina Society in New York. 
He declared the great problem to be, 
*" How to induce capital to invest in addi- 
tional trackage.’’ What is needed is 
confidence, rather than mandamus and 
legislation. * Let it be understood that 
he who invests money in railroad exten- 
sion or railroad equipment shall be as 
safe and as secure from the reckless am- 
bition of the manipulator on the one 
hand, and from the reckless ambition of 
the demagogue on the other, as is the 
man who invests in farm lands or facto- 
ries.’’ He asserted that we are now as 
much in need of double tracking our 
transcontinental lines of railroad as we 
were originally in need of those lines, 
declaring, ‘‘ The combined railroads could 
not transport an army with necessary 
supplies to the Pacific coast in six 
months.’” His whole address was wise 
and right to the point. Our great trans- 
continental railroads are essential to our 
national prosperity, and they are also 
essential to its safety and its power. 
They have come to a time when their 
equipment must be vastly increased to 
meet the development of the country’s 
business. To cripple them by the im- 
pairment of popular confidence would be 


| not only calamitous, but criminal. 





Where to Spend 
This Summer 


Railroad The Lackawanna 
Railroad’s booklet, 
‘¢Mountain and Lake 
Resorts,” will tell you, how you can go, 
where you can stay, what you can see, 
and how much it will cost. 144 pages, 
profusely illustrated. In addition it con- 
tains a clever little love story entitled : 
«©A Chase for An Heiress’ 
It will be sent for 1 Address 
GEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept.6 New York City 
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cents mn stamps 











By James Montgomery Flagg. 





Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. 
ANOTHER BRIDGE SCANDAL 
All such scandals should be held up in this 
manner to the public view, in a sort of modern 
pillory, as an example to the youth of our 
country. 
May the lesson sink deep ! 


Photogravure in sepia, 14 x 19—75 cents. 
Send five cents for our forty-eight-page catalogue 


of complete line. 


| Judge Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Making Money in Mining. 


from page 44 
R.,”” Brooklyn I am unable to give you the in- 
formation you seek, and can find no report on the 
propert nor can I get quotations 
5..”"" Nashville, Tenr 1 do not regard it as an 
nvestment You are engaging in speculation, and 
it would not be well to put all your eggs in one 
i et 
M..”’ Philadelphia: 1. It is only a fair specula- 
2, Yes, if they were able to get out the same 
i ty of ore, which is doubtful. 3. It has fair 
spect Dut nothing more 
~ Atlantic City rhe only knowledge I have 
of the property was that which was given in the 
tatements made. If these are questioned, the com- 
par eferences might well be consulted 
l Berlin, Wis Neither of the two mine 
at you ention has yet established anything like 
a recor I would not advise the purchase of the 
hares except for speculation, and even then you 
ght do better 
Scranton, Penn.: I have beer unable to 


nd feel quite 
in auy way in 


a report of the Montana company, : 
ire that the Bank of France is not 


terested in it It has no alliance with copper com 
panies of the non-dividend clas 

“G.,”’ Chicago: I do not advise the purchase of 
the Hagerstown Extension. One in your circum- 


tances should not think of speculating in stocks of 


any kind, especially in a mining stock of which you 

now so little and which has yet to prove the real 
ilue of its property. 

Greene - Gold,’’ Cambridge, O.: Whether the 


present dividends on ee Silver preferred 
are assured or not is an offen question. I would not 


buy the stock on such an assurance, because one 
may be disappointed large amount of preferred 
stock has been issued and more seems to be on the 
way 


“R..”” New York: Bingham Central is a fairly 
good property, and seems to have efficient manage- 
It isin Bingham Canon, Utah, and its offi- 
cers are predicting that it will develop a profitable 
property. One must rely upon their statements for 
his information as a detailed report has not been 
made public. 

R Baltimore : The Acme Consolidated was or- 
ganized two years ago with a capital of $1,000,000, 
par value of shares $1. Itowns a number of claims, | 
a mill site, a saw-mill, newspaper, and city lots, and 
is a holding corporation with a curious lot of assets, 
cattered through different places. I have not been 
abie to obtain a financial report, and do not know 
what its outlook at the . “~ time is 

G Rome, N. Y.: 1 ; but without having 
seen the property, I could a positively advise. 2. 
Gold Hill Copper has some strong and wealthy cop- 
per men connected with it. They seem to believe 
incerely in the property, but admit that until the 
wonk has gone farther it will be difficult to deter- 
mine its value as an investment stock. At prevail- 
ing price it looks like a fair speculation. 

“J.,”"’ Phoenix, Can.: Statements by the news- 
paper printed within reach of the property would 
have considerable weight with me. I have never 
advised the purchase of the stock, because it has 
been difficult to get accurate information regarding 
it t is a good mineral section, but that does not 
always signify I thank you for the information you 
sent me, and which I am always glad to have from 
my readers 

“R.,”’ Philmount, N. Y.: 1. I am unable to say, 
but advise you to write to T. J. Curran, the presi- 
dent, at Cooney, N. M The Mogollon mines are 
something like sixty miles from the railroad, I am 
told. 3. If the report now being prepared by an ex- 
pert should be satisfactory and confirm the excellent 
reports thus far received, it would look like a very 
good purchase. There is no question that the prop- 
erty has considerable value, and perhaps very great 
value. 

*“Copper,”’ Fairhaven, Mass.: 1. 
seen it, but statements have been made recently | 
uy prejudicial to the company. 2. Idonot care | 
to advise the purchase of anything with which Law- | 
son is in any way connected. With the evidences of | 
a declining tendency in copper, and of an over-spec- 
ulation, especially in the Boston properties, it might | 
be well to go slowly in the purchase of stocks that | 
have been advanced in the recent boom. 3. Not at | 
present. 4. It adjoins the property to which you 
refer, or rather abuts upon it at one or two points. 
It oes yet to prove its value. 

* Detroit: Superior and Pittsburg has had a 
ve im heavy rise, largely because it is regarded as 
one of the Cole-Ryan stocks. All of these have been 
successfully manipulated, though they are not as | 
popular now as they were before the heavy break ! 
occurred in them. Unless I had satisfactory knowl- | 
edge as to the earnings of the company and its 
ability to pay dividends, I would not be in a hurry 
to purchase, though I have no doubt that if the | 
money stringency is relieved without embarrassing 
some of the recently-created copper kings, the latter 
will endeavor to resume the marking-up process in 
Ww hic h they have been so successfully engaged. 

*Mining,’’ Oshkosh, Wis.: 1. I only know what 
the prospectus states, and that parties who appear 
to stand well are connected with it. I have no re- 
port from an expert. 2. It is not quoted on any of 
our exchanges or on the curb. 3. Favorable reports 
have been heard from the district, and I am inclined 
to believe that it has a good property. 4. There is 
no question about the rapid development of the 
smelting facilities of the Dominion. It has an 
abundance of money, and, unless the price of cop- 
per falls, ought to be in good position to pay divi- 
dends before the year is over. 5. Amalgamated 
Copper, on the dividends it is paying, and the gen- 
eral belief that they will be increased because of 
the large earnings, looks attractive among copper 
stocks. The retrenchment in railroad improve- 
ments and the halt in trolley-line extensions may 
have an unfavorable influence on the copper market, 
but it is too early as yet to say. 

“Mining,” Spokane: 1. There is no question 
that the Victoria Chief has a copper property of 

value, and the large number of drills now being | 
set to work, it is expected, will show that it will be- | 
come one of the great copper producers of the | 
Caballos Range. The fact that such an eminent 
mining expert as Colonel Farish reported that, with 
only 10 per cent. copper ore, it could earn $1,000,000 
a year, or 33 1-3 per cent. on the entire capital stock, 
is regarded as of the highest importance. There 
can be no question as to the attractive appearance 
of the Victoria Chief, for not only Colonel Farish, 
but also a large number of the shareholders have 
visited it and made favorable reports over their own 
signatures. Colonel Farish is now examining the 
property again. It is so generally believed that his 
report will be favorable that the stock has been ad- 
vanced to $2.50, and it would not be surprising if, 
after the report, it should have a much greater | 
rise. Money is made by getting into great mining 
propositions before their greatness has been fully 
disclosed. After that it is difficult to secure an ad- 
vantageous purchase. That has been the history of 
every successful mining proposition. Write to Colo- 
nel Robert H. Hopper, president Victoria Chief, 100 
Broadway, New York, and ask for such information 
as 7 may age 

B., Washington : 1. I see nothing particu- 
larly ‘attractive in Pittsburg-Ely at the price you 
mention. 2. I do not advise its purchase because of 
unfavorable statements that have been made by one 
of the local newspapers regarding it. 3. I only 
know what was printed concerning it and was 
sent out as a prospectus. It appears to be ina 
good territory, but is not a proved property. 4. 
The firm appears to be doing a large and successful 
business. ‘I have not visited the mines. 5. There is 
only one company, and the proper name of it is the 
Goldfield-Somerset Mining Company. 6. I can get 
no rating. ‘7. I do not. 

Ron.: A promising mining speculations is offered 
by ‘the Mogollon Gold and Copper Company. The 


ment 


No; Ihave not 


LESLIE'S 


mill of this company is now running, and the Silver 
City (N. M nterprise reports that it i aking 
excellent returns. This is an old and rales min- 
ing property recently tarted up anew, and has 
been offering a limited number of 6 per cent. bonds 
at par, with a bonus of 50 per cent. in stock This 
bond offer, I believe, is shortly to be withdrawn 


| 


rhe improvements on the property represent nearly 
half a million dollars, and the bond issue is only 
about $100,000 The bonds have not been hawked | 


around the country for sale, but are offered only by 


the management. You can get particulars by ad- 
dressing T. J. Curran, president Mogollon Gold and 
Copper Company, Coone N.M 
New York, April 18th, 190 ROSCOE 
« 7. a 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’”’ Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 
ONDER is sometimes expressed that 
business men of very large means 
should carry heavy life-insurance poli 
cies. An investigation into the motives 
of some of them, at would show 
that, however prosperous their business, 
they think it the part of wisdom to have 
an anchor to windward in the event of 
financial reverses such as occasionally 
overtake even the shrewdest. Not in- 
frequently the sudden death of a mer- 
chant or manufacturer occurs at a time 


least, 


when his affairs are temporarily involved 


to such an extent that he himself, he 
had lived, could have easily carried them 
through successfully, whereas his heirs 
may be forced to sacrifice valuable in- 
terests for a song. In such cases the 
life insurance is as much a godsend to 
the widow and children of the man of 
wealth as to the family of the frugal 
clerk or small tradesman. When a prom- 
inent man in one of the Eastern cities 
died, some time ago, it was shown that, 
though he had been a large holder of 
real estate, most of it had been mort- 
gaged up to the limit. He had also large 
cash deposits in banks and a good line of 
quick-selling securities ; but the bulk of 
his investments was in life insurance. 
Most of his current income had been used 
to pay the interest on the mortgages and 
the insurance premiums. The result of 
his policy was that the estate which he 
left was many times as large as it would 
have been if he had kept his real-estate 


!unincumbered and had restricted his life 


— investments. 


”* Richmond, Va.: 1. The statement in refer- 
ence 4 the National, of Vermont, referred to loans 
on real-estate mortgages. It was not serious. : 
iT he Mutual Reserve is now under examination by 
the New York State insurance department. 

*“*H. M.,” Trenton, N. J.: 1. You can easily get 
the figures by writing to the company and asking 
for a copy of its last annual report. This will give 
the receipts and disbursements and the assets and 
liabilities. It is a public document and there will 
be no objection to giving it to you. 2. All the lead- 
ing companies embrace in their annual report an 
inventory of the bonds and —_ ks owned by them. 

Insurance,’’ Cincinnati : Your father would 
| probably find it better to can a straight life pol- ' 
icy, while you, at your age, could afford an endow- 
ment. The form of policy varies, but you can al- 
ways get about what you want, because the leading 
companies have arranged various policies to meet 
varying conditions. 2. An interesting booklet, en- 
titled ““My Conversion to Insurance,” written by 
Alfred Henry Lewis, will cover your inquiry, and it 
will be sent you without charge, and also sample 
forms of various policies, if you will state your age 
and — 8S “Department S, the Prudential, New- 
ark, 

sige Nie ‘Nashville : 1. It would be well to take out 
a policy as soon as your circumstances will admit, 
for the rate depends upon your age. The younger 
vou are, the less will be the proportionate cost. 
Bear in mind that each year your policy has an in- 
creased value because of the surplus and dividends 
to which it is entitled. 2. I doubt if you could get 
a policy at any reasonable rate for your father at 
his age. He would not be regarded as a desirable 
risk. I can understand why he might wish an an- 
nuity to provide an income for the closing years of 
his life, but I do not see that an insurance policy 


| would be of the slightest benefit to him. 


Ze. hawk 


Business Chances Abroad. 


AMERIC AN-MADE carriages are be- 
coming popular in Uruguay, their 
iightness of construction, which was 


once regarded as a defect, now standing 
to their credit. There is a prejudice 


| 


This department {!s intended for the | 


against rubber tires, which wear out too | 


quickly on the 
blocks. 


a 


HE GENERAL fondness of the Mexi- 
cans for music leads W. W. Canada, 
United States consul at Vera Cruz, to 
recommend his consular district as a 
good field for the sale of mechanical 
musical devices, like talking-machines. 
He does not say so, but it would seem to 
be a fair assumption that, in order to be 
particularly acceptable, such machines 
should speak Spanish. 


AILROAD improvements that will 
cost $30,000,000 in United States 
gold are projectedin Chili. It is proposed 


to expend about $4,880,000 in rolling- 
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stock, double-tracking, and miscellaneous 
repairs. Consul A. A. Winslow warns 
American manufacturers that though 
they may secure the orders for this ma- 
terial, it will require a vigorous effort to 
do so. 
_ 
HE ATTENTION of American man- 
ufacturers of sewing- machines is 
invited to Asiatic Turkey, of which the 
single consular district of Smyrna im- 
ports more than 4,000 machines per an- 
num. The Germans are the chief com- 
petitors of the Americans, but the latter, 
owing to the splendid wearing qualities 
of their product, are able to hold their 
own at prices nearly double those re- 
ceived by the Germans. 
- 

EW SOUTH WALES, according to 
. Consul F. W. Gooding, of New- 
eastle, is a promising field for the intro- 
duction of American soda - fountains. 
Formerly all *‘ soft drinks ’’ were served 
from bottles, but the few fountains which 
have recently been installed have given 
much satisfaction. The growth of tem- 
perance legislation and the prevalence 
of warm weather for the greater part of 
the year combine to make the business 
of dispensing soda lucrative. 

“HE WATCH and clock manufacturers 

of this country occupy a favorable 

position in the Australian market; the 
value of the watches imported from the 
United Kingdom in 1905 was $250,000, 


from Switzerland $93,000, from the 
United States $83,000, while France and 
Germany were far behind. The Amer- 


ican watches are of good quality and me- 
dium price; no attempt of any impor- 


| tance has been made to compete with the 


SCHWEINLER PRESS, 


Swiss manufacturers of cheap watches. 
More American clocks are sold than those 
made in any other country, the 1905 im- 
ports from this country having-been about 
double those of the United Kingdom 
and Germany combined. Special Agent 
Harry R. Burrill, of the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, thinks that the Australian 
trade in plated silverware might be much 
increased if American manufacturers 
would imitate English designs. 
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Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year ina 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Establi: 


hed in 1780. 





CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


Ts one of the strong features that has helped to 
earn the present world-wide reputation and en- 
dorsement of the DAUS TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
No printer’s ink used thus avoiding soled hands 
and clothing. No expensive sup- 
plies, 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten 
Original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. (on,plete Dup 








cator, cap size (prints 834x 18 
inches), contains 16 feet of rolled 
printing surface (which can be 

sed over and over again). $5.00. 


111 Jokn St, N.Y 
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PREMIUM RATES: 


|Low ; commensurate with absolute safety. 


LIBERAL POLICIES: 


Every proper freedom and benefit to Policyholder. 


ANN NOY / \S SIMPLICITY : 
\ \R\ ‘ f ie iN WY The Prudential Policy has all privileges, options, and values plainly 
\ i AN Sup Hh ,4 ; ’ \ WY mt ' ld 
\ We Wut ae fa a ee set forth. 
WW REY SN SECURITY : 


A foundation principle of all Prudential contracts. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION : 
The Prudential has always kept ahead of the times.  Integnity, 
Honesty and Economy characterize the Administration. 


AN 


W\\ \ 
ANY 


\ 
\ \) 
\y 


UST AS SHE INTENDED IDE : 
JUST AS SHE INTENDED. DIVIDENDS: 

LADY (m fing servant whom Ssh rt? ) nN f r situ nl ‘ . > 1: 
shed bn hate that gon ane actileg alone so well in your | soe at Liberal Dividend returns to Policyholders. 
a nice lady, and you cannot do too much for her.”’ 


SERVANT (:nanocent/y)—‘* I don’t mean to, ma’am.”’ 





Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, ‘* My Conversion to Life 
Insurance"’ and information of Policy at your age. Dept. S. 


Wson - The Prudential 


For Quararitee HK purity, INSURANCE COPIPANY OF ALIERICA 
see bods \abelonevery bate: | os anianinca hw wc. tn 


* A Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
% CLASS Piano, or Piano and Sell-Player combined, 


should not tail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


DIAMONDS ‘01 ree =| SOHMER 


5 
lance in 8 monthly payments. Catalog free. Write today. 
BROS. & CO., Dept. D 16, 92 State St, Chicago, I | “a Beeman Ss PIANOS 
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roe OLLEGE Students are mighty and the “SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
° MEN F BRAINS . shrewd judges of tobacco. wich surpass all others. , 


° : P > 
IGARS ‘ epsin 2 They want the ohh “fon thks Catalogue mailed on application 
} money, and it must be good. SOHMER & COMPANY, New YorK. 


Gum ww That is why most of them smoke Warerooms: Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St. 


"MADE AT KEY WEST.— jit ' ss 
—_._— _ Cares Indigestion and LUCKY STRIKE Bite sornes stoniconery rage 


If you drink champagne because it’s good, obacco 
You’re sure to drink the ‘* Brotherhood.”’ All Others are_Imitations. Sliced Plug Pipe T 
But if you drink it for a bluff, Fine aroma, easily handled, (in 
Then imported is good enough. r4OO040646@ thin slices), gives a long, cool, 
The wine says the rest. ene —e delicious smoke. 
. . FOUNDED 1884 Does not bite the tongue. 
American Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 


| A training school for the stage, 
. connected with Mr. Charles | | 
MARINE ENGINE Frohman’s Empire Theatre... | | 
Dramatic | 5. catalogue and information 


apply to the Secretary, Room 
141 Camegie Hall, New York 


With Accessories and : 
Swiftest, most ‘powertal, efficient and reli- 
able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, SUPERFL OU 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 

load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Reversible, PERFECTLY REMOVED. 

easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- I have a pate ong ~~ | SURE wey 
Catalog line, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol Py to take hairs off face, neck, arms, etc., 
FREE Sold under 6-Year Guarantee. FOREVER. | HAVE THE TRUE SECRET. Write for 


7. ae mtormation, | send it sealed, FXE;. Address 
Belle Isle Motor Co., tort = Deira Mich. HELEN 1.c, DOUGLAS, 206.22 St. New York | The Best Advertising Medium is Suhecialll diet tei idee Ue 
“ YOURS TRULY ” 


o | 
‘ write AllIAnr ’ 
LESLIE’S vee 5 ad tk ani 
E THAN ot Bubbling with the joy of life, and crowned 
= \ j WEEKI with its best gifts—a veritable ** Fountain of 
P Y Youth,”’ whose sparkling waters she scatters 
I g 
GQUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; . broadcast. 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. _ = ' = 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- r 
PonteD pens are ahead of all others ARTISTS YOu SHOULD KNOW. . 
FOR EASY WRITING. ‘ | Our picture line is growing all the time. We 
Assorted sample box for 2% cts. have only carefully-selected subjects by the best Forty-eight-page catalogue of complete Hine 
i BAINBRIDGE & GO 99 william SI.. Mew York | popular artists, reproduced in photogravure 5 cents. 
AND ALL STATIONERS. . [or photogelatine on the highest-grade stock. “an 
| Send five cents, to cover mailing expenses, for | Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
¢EDkRATION jour new forty-eight-page catalogue, showing | __ el ee Stiga 
Howe all our latest pictures, classified in subjects and aad Liquor Habit cured in 10 
with an Artists’ Index. to 20 days. No pay till cureds 
N & GLASS Address Picture Department, Judge Com- Write xy tong 4s 
LONDON pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. | aps, 5- ©, Lekanen, Obie 


















































ASA REE, 

















Photogravure in sepia of above, 15 x 19%. 
One Dollar. 











@ Nine Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 














